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Notes. 


MEILER FITZ-HENRY (+1220) AND 
ROBERT FITZ-STEPHEN (f 1183-4). 


In these days, when an examination of the 
works of genealogical ‘ authorities” so 
often reveals inaccuracies which, in the 
volumes of such writers, should not have 
been present, one is apt to turn to the 
‘D.N.B.’ for statements concerning historical 
personages which can be accepted as reliable. 
But apparently this great work is not always 
to be trusted. 

In the course of certain investigations 
I have recently been making, I have had 
occasion to refer to the two articles under 
the above names which appear in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ 1890 ed., vol. xix. pp. 164, 211, 
respectively. Both these articles are from 
the pen of a learned professor of medieval 
history ; but in each slips occur which, if 
allowed to remain unnoticed, might lead 
some unfortunate student of the lives“of the 
above-mentioned individuals into a7miser- 





able tangle. I therefore venture, with all 
due apologies to the writer of the articles, to 
call attention to these slips through the 
medium of your columns, as the most likely 
means of putting the unwary on their 
guard. 

In the article (xix. 164) upon Meiler Fitz- 
Henry, T. F. T. correctly (cf. Betham, 
‘ Genealogical Tables,’ 1795 ed., Table perv.) 
records the ancestry of the said Meiler (and 
quotes his authorities, g.v.), namely, that he 
was the son of Henry, natural son of King 
Henry I., by Nesta, the wife of Gerald of 
Windsor, and daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
King of South Wales (xlviii. 88) ; the writer 
adding that consequently Meiler was first 
cousin (of the half-blood) to King Henry II. 
But then he goes on to say that Robert 
Fitz -Stephen, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and 
David II., Bishop of St. David’s, were his 
half-brothers, yet proceeds : 

“Tn 1157 his father Henry was slain during 
Henry II.’s campaign in Wales, when Robert 
Fitz- “Stephen so narrowly escaped (Giraldus, 

‘ Opera,’ vi. 130). Meiler, then quite young, now 
[1157] succeeded to his father’s possessions.” 

The statement that Meiler was _half- 
brother to Maurice Fitz-Gerald (tf 1176) 
also occurs in Mr. T. A. Archer’s article 
(xix. 135) on Maurice, such relationship 
being apparently vouched for by the refer- 
ences following, namely, ‘Exp. Hib.,’ 229; 
Girald., ‘ Itin. Cambr.,’ 130; ‘ Earls of Kil- 
dare,’ 3. 

But this supposed relationship did not 
exist, nor was Meiler half-brother to either 
Robert Fitz-Stephen or David the Bishop. 
Robert Fitz-Stephen was either the legiti- 
mate or natural son (vide xix. 211; xl. 229) 
of Stephen the Constable, by Nesta, the 
widow or wife (xix. 164) of Gerald of Windsor, 
who “‘ was probably dead by 1136 ”’ (xix. 135; 
ef. xl. 229); whilst Maurice and David II. 
were her legitimate issue by her husband 
Gerald (xl., 7b.). Meiler Fitz-Henry was her 
grandson, and (xix. 164) cousin to Raymond 
le Gros (Raymond Fitz-Gerald [t+ 1182 ?], 
xix. 144), son of William, elder brother of 
Maurice (+1176), and to Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (xxi. 389). Had Meiler been the 
half-brother of Robert Fitz-Stephen, Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, and David II., Bishop of 
St. David’s, Raymond Fitz-Gerald and 
Giraldus Cambrensis would have been, not 
his cousins, which they were, but hisnephews 
of the half-blood, which they were not. 

The exact relationship which existed 
between the persons referred to is shown in 
the following table :— 
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“5 ——. 17- 23 April, 1 
D.N.B.,’ xlviii. 88). 


(xlviii., 7 


Rhys ap Tewdwr, King of ag Wales, oe dau. of EN ap Cynfyn 























t 
Nest, or Nesta (fi. 1106) =c. ==Gerald of Windsor, by Stephen by King 
1095 or soon after (x1. 228). Constable of Pem- the Constable Henry I. 
Abducted by her cousin broke Castle. of Cardigan + 1135. 
Owen, son of Cadwgan, 1106. | Appears to have : : 
After a time rejoined her mea were tio j§ = + —— — —§ «| Btaskeesettebersscnesennessnes 
husband (7b., 229). (xix. 135; xl. 229). 
! : : 
William Maurice (8 +-Alice de Mont- David II. Nesta,=-William Robert Henry 
(xl. 229). +c. 1Sept.,| gomerie, grand- (xl. 229), 2nd_ ‘| de Barri, Fitz- born after 
11 76 daughter of Bishop of wife lordof Stephen, 1114 
(xix. ‘136). Roger de Mont- St.David’s (xxi. Manor- n (xl. 329). 
gomerie (2b.), 1148 (xiv.121). 390) or bier. roy Slain 1157 
dau. of Arnulph, + soon after An- tween (xix. 164, 
4th son of Roger 1 March, 1176 ghared 1111 and 211). 
(Burke’s (ib. ; Hook’s (xiv. 1114. 
‘Peerage,’ 1898, ‘ Lives of the 121; + 1183-4. 
p. 881). Archbishops xl. 229). s. p. leg. 
of Canter- (xix. 211). 
bury,’ ii. 534). | 
| 
— a J 
a a Basilia Nesta, Ray-=Hervey  Giraldus de Barri, Meiler Fitz- =a niece (un- 
le Gros (Burke’s mond’s de called — enry ee of 
mc. 1174 ‘Extinct cousin Mount- Cambrensis, = 1182. Hugh de Laci, 
ts. p. leg. Peerage,’ (xix. 136, maurice the historian, + 1220 lord of Meath 
1840, 145). (xix. born 1146 or 1147. (xix. 164). {t 1186] 
p- 123), 145). + 1220 (2) (xix. ib.) ; 
sister of (xxi. 389). also called 
Strongbow, dau. of Hugh 
and widow (Betham, 
of Robert Table pcrv.). 
de Quincy 
(xix. 145). 
T. F. T. in his article (xix. 211) upon, that Maurice Fitz-Gerald died at Wexford, 


Robert Fitz-Stephen, to make the _half- 
brotherhood fit in, actually describes Meiler 
Fitz-Henry as Nesta’s son by King Henry I. ; 
but, naturally, no authorities for this state- 
ment are quoted. Yet, in direct contra- 
diction to this statement, we read in the same 
article :— 

“In 1157 Robert Fitz-Stephen followed 
Henry II.’s expedition into North Wales, and 
narrowly escaped the ambush in which his 
half-brother, the King’s son, was slain.” 

This half-brother of Robert’s was, of 
course, Henry, the bastard son of King 
Henry I. by the Princess Nesta, and not 
Meiler Fitz-Henry. When we remember 
that King Henry I. died 1135; that Nesta’s 
child by him was born c. 1114-15 (xl. 229); 
and that Meiler was quite young in 1157 
(xix. 164), it becomes perfectly evident that 
the statement that Meiler Fitz-Henry was 
Nesta’s son by the King is incorrect. 

If we look, too, at the dates of the deaths 
of the so-called half-brothers of Meiler Fitz- 
Henry, we find that Robert Fitz-Stephen 
probably died soon after 1183 (xix. 212); 


ce. 1 Sept., 1176 (xix. 136); and that his 
brother David II., the Bishop, died soon 
after the Legatine Council of Cardinal Hugh 
(xiv. 121). This Council, we learn (Hook’s 
‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
ii. 534), was convened for 1 March, 1176, 
but broke up the same day owing to the 
quarrel between the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. ‘‘ No Council, of course, 
could be held. The assembly dispersed ”” 
(ib., 535). 

Meiler Fitz-Henry and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, both of whom were Nesta’s grand- 
sons, died in 1220, although a query appears 
(xxi. 389) after the year in the case of the 
latter. The Rev. H. R. Luard, D.D., in the 
course of his article at the above reference, 
correctly records that Giraldus was nephew 
of David Fitz-Gerald, Bishop of St. David’s, 
who died 1176 (2b., 390). 

I think from the above evidence it is clear 
that Meiler Fitz-Henry was not the son of 
Nesta, but her grandson, and that conse- 
quently he was not half-brother either to 





Robert Fitz-Stephen or Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
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or to David II., consecrated 19 Dec., 1148, by 
Archbishop Theobald at Canterbury, Bishop 
of St. David’s (xiv. 121), but their nephew of 
the half-blood. 

Giraldus de Barri, called Cambrensis, is 
said to have been the youngest son of William 
de Barri by his second wife, Nesta, grand- 
daughter of Rhys ap Theodor, Prince of 
South Wales (xxi. 390), and was born in 1146 
or 1147 (2b., 389). TT. F. T., however (xiv. 
121, says: “His [David’s] sister Anghared 
was the wife of William de Barry, lord of 
Manorbier, and the mother of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis.”» Giraldus’s mother is also so 
called by the Rev. William Hunt in his 
article on Nesta (xl. 229). I have found no 
confirmation, however, at present for the 
name being recorded as Nesta by the Rev. 
H. R. Luard, D.D. (xxi. 390). For neither 
name is any authority quoted. 

Francis H. Rerton. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122.) 


1784. ‘‘ A Favourite Pastoral, Sung by Mrs. 
Kennedy at Vauxhall Gardens. The Words 
by Mr Holcroft. Set to Music by Mr. Hook.” 
This appeared in The Universal Magazine, 

June, 1784 (74: 318). 





1784. ‘“‘ Songs, Duets, Glees, Choruses, &c., in 
the Comic Opera of the Noble Peasant: as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, in the Hay 
Market. London, Printed for G. Robinson, 
No. 25, Pater-Noster Row, 1784.” Octavo, 
2+3-22 pp. 

This is a reprint of the songs, &c., from the 
item which immediately precedes it in this 
Bibliography. The type was evidently left 
standing, from all appearances. The broken- 
letter test holds, and, for instance, quotation 
marks are retained (p. 7), though the reason 
for their existence has disappeared, along 
with the explanatory note concerning them. 
There are other ways of showing omission 
in representation. There are other changes: 
“The Hero, conscious of his worth ’’ (p. 5), 
is called a song rather than a rondeau; the 
omission in the staging of verse ii. in the fool’s 
song (p. 12) was not originally indicated ; 
and in the Finale of Act II. (p. 17) lines are 
rearranged, redistributed, and omitted. 

This reprint forms, in my mind, a very good 
justification of my assumption that type was 
left standing, or some sort of plates were used 
—probably the former—for later editions. 
This is not a later edition, and here the same 





type is rather obviously employed. It is, of 
course, possible that Robinson from the first 
planned two issues—the play and the songs 
—and used his set type accordingly. 





1785. “‘ Tales of the Castle, or stories of instruc- 
tion and delight. Being les Veillées du Chateau, 
written in French by Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis. Translated into English by Thomas 
Holcroft. London: G. Robinson, 1785.” Duo- 
decimo, 5 vols. 

This work was noticed in The Monthly 
Review for August, 1785 (73: 92); reviewed 
in The European Magazine for January, 1785 
(7: 42); and announced in The Universal 
Magazine supplement to the December 
number, 1784 (75: 378). 

The original work, a copy of which Marie 
Antoinette preserved in her own library, 
Holecroft probably brought from Paris in 
1783 or 1784. The French title-page ran 
(Bibliothéque Nationale—R. 21760-21762): 


** Les Veillées du Chateau, ou Cours de Morale a 
VYusage des enfants, Par l’auteur d’Adéle et 
Théodore. ‘ Comme raccende il gusto il mutare 
esca, | Cosi mi par che la mia Istoria quanto | 
Or qua, or la pitt variata sia, | Meno a chi 
l udira nojosa fia. | Orlando Furioso, Canto 
terzodecimo. | Traduction Littérale. Comznc le 
changement de nourriture ranime le gofit, ainsi 
il me semble que plus mes récits seront variés, 
le moins ils paroitront ennuyeux a cevx qui les 
entendront. Tome Premier. A Paris, Chez 
M. Lambert & F. J. Baudouin, Impr.-Libraires, 
rue de la Harpe, prés Saint-Céme. M.pcc.- 
Lxxx1l.’’ Duodecimo. I., xxiv-+1-348; II, 
4+1-410; LID, 4+1-352 pr. 

The British Museum Catalogue gives an 
edition in 4 vols., D. (duo decimo) Dublin, 
1785; 3rd edition in 5 vols., D. London, 
1787; 8th edition in 5 vols., D. London, 
1806; an edition in 2 vols., D. London, 
1817, part of ‘‘ Walker’s British Classics.” 
A “second edition’? in five volumes is 
advertised inthe Robinsons’ second edition 
of Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Child of Nature,’ 1789. 


“Tales of the Castle: or, Stories of Instruction 
and Delight. Being les Veillées du Chateau, 
written in French By Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis, Author of the Theatre of Education, 
Adela and Theodore, &c. Translated into 
English By Thomas Holcroft. Come raccende 
il gusto il mutare esca, | Cosi mi par, che la mia 
Istoria, quanto | Or qua, or la pit variata sia, | 
Meno a chi lV udird nojosa fia. ARIOsToO. | As 
at the board, with plenteous Viands grac’d, 
Cate after Cate excites the sickening taste, 
So, while my Muse pursues her varied strains, | 
Tale following Tale the ravish’d ear detains. 
Hootie. 11 Vol. I. Dublin: Printed for Messrs. 
Price, Moncrieffe, Jenkin, Walker, Burton, 
Exshaw, White, Byrne, Parker, H. Whitestone, 


and Cash. MpccLxxxv.”” Duodecimo. I., 1 
il. +4 + 1-295. II., 1 p.l. + 2+1-280. 
1 p.l.+2+1-244. IV., 1 p.1.+2+1- 


II., 
80 pp. 
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The word ‘‘ Muse’’ appears on the title- 
page of Vol. IV. as “‘ muse,”’ and in the other 
three volumes as ‘‘ Muse.” 


“* Tales of the Castle: or, Stories of Instruction 
and Delight. Being les Veillees du Chateau, 
written in French By Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis, Author of the Theatre of Education, 
Adela and Theodore, &c. Translated into 
English By Thomas Holcroft, Comme raccende 
il gusto il mutar’ esca, | Cosi mi par, che la mia 
Istoria, quanto | Or qua, or la pit variata sia, | 
Meno a chil’ udird nojosa fia. ARIosTO. As 
at the board, with plenteous Viands grac’d, | 
Cate after Cate excites the sickening taste, | So, 
while my muse pursues her varied strains, | 
Tale following Tale the ravish’d ear detains. 
Hoo te. | The Third Edition. Vol. I. London: 
Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, N°. 25, 
Pater-noster-row, 1787.’ Five Volumes, Duo- 
decimo. I., 1 p.1.+6+1-298. II., 1 p.1.+ 
2+1-263. III., 1 p.l.t+2+1-284. IV., 1 p.l. 
+2+1-256. V., 1 p.1.+2+1-261 pp. 


Vols. II.-V. spell the word ‘“ Muse” with 
a capital, Vol. I. “‘ muse.” 


“* Tales of the Castle: or Stories of Instruction 
and Delight. Being les Veillées du Chateau, 
written in French By Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis, Author of the Theatre of Education, 
Adela and Theodore, &c. Translated into 
English By Thomas Holcroft. The Eighth 
Edition. Come raccende il gusto il mutar’ esca, | 
Cosi mi par, che la mia Istoria, quanto, | Or 
qua, or la, pit variata sia, | Meno, a chil udira, 
nojosa fia. ArRtosTo. | As at the board with 
plenteous viands grac’d, | Cate after cate excites 
the sickening taste, | So, while my Muse pursues 
her varied strains, | Tale following tale the 
ravish'd ear detains. Hooter. | In Five Volumes. 

Jol. I. London: Printed for G. Robinson, 

R. Phillips, Wilkie and Robinson, Scatcherd 
and Letterman, and J. Walker. 1806.’ Duo- 
decimo. I., front.+6+1-307. II., front.+ 
2+1-263. III., front.+2+1-285. IV., front. 
+2+1-249. V., front.+2-+-1-257 pp. 

“Tales of the Castle; or, Stories of Instruction 
and Delight. By Mad. de Genlis, Author of 
the Theatre of Education, Adela and Theodore, 
&c. Translated by Thomas Holcroft. Vol. I. 
London: Printed for Walker and Edwards ; 
F. C. and J. Rivington; J. Nunn; Cadell and 
Davies; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown; J. Richardson; Law and Whittaker ; 
Newman and Co.; Lackington and Co.; 
Black, Parbury, and Allen; J. Black and Son ; 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones; R. Scholey ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; Gale and Fenner ; 
J. Robinson; and B. Reynolds. 1817.” In 
two volumes, duodecimo, part of ‘‘ Walker’s 
British Classics.” I., 2 p.l.+6+1-456. IL, 
2 p.l.+2-+ 1-467 pp. 


Vol. I. has ‘‘ J. Black and Son,” Vol. II. 
** J. Black and son.” 


There was a book published :— 


“* The Beauties of Genlis ; being a select collection, 
of the most beautiful tales and other striking 
extracts, from Adela and Theodore; The 
Tales of the Castle ; The Theatre of Education 
and Sacred Dramas ; written by the Countess of 





Genlis. With copper plates. Printed for the 

Booksellers. MDCCLXxXXvVII.”’ Octavo, front.-++ 

4+1-352 pp. 
On pp. 55-68 of this book I find ‘ The 
Brazier; or Reciprocal Gratitude. From 
the Tales of the Castle. Translated by 
Tho. Holeroft and Published by Robinson, 
London.” On pp. 117-30 appears ‘ The 
Solitary Family of Normandy’; and on 
pp. 191-271 ‘The Castle of Truth,’ which, 
in the light of the ascription appended to 
“The Brazier,’ we may judge to be taken 
from Holeroft. Careful comparisons estab- 
lish the fact. On pp. 273-83 there is ‘ The 
Widow of Sarepta. A Sacred Drama, in 
One Act,’ also in Holcroft’s version. 


“Tales of the Castle: or, Stories of Instruction 
and Delight. Abridged from the original work 
of Madame de Genlis, and adapted for youth. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Kerr. Glasgow: Printed 
for Richard Griffin & Co., Juvenile Library, 
Hutcheson Street; and Thomas Tegg, Cheap- 
side, London. 1824.’’ Duodecimo, 4+1-176 
pp. 


These stories are obviously abridged from 
Holeroft’s version, and not ‘from the 
original work of Madame de Genlis,” as the 
title-page would have it. Of course, many 
changes have been made, principally in the 
matter of abridgments. But in the main 
Holcroft has been very faithfully followed : 
turns of idiom, curious spellings—archaic in 
1824—and even strange punctuation are 
retained in sufficient number to indicate the 
similarity. I, of course, make due allow- 
ance for mere coincidences in translating 
from the same sources, but still think the 
matter clear enough not to grant any 
degree of probability of truth to the title- 
page. 


I have seen an edition, five volumes in 
two, designated as the “ninth edition ’”’— 
“‘ Btattleborough: Published by William 
Fessenden, 1813 [sic].” 


Miss Mary Shakshober, Librarian, Public 
Library, Brattleboro, Vermont, writes me 
as follows :— 


‘* William Fessenden was a publisher in Brattle- 
boro from 1803 until his death in 1815. He began 
his career as a publisher by editing and printing 
The Reporter, a weekly newspaper; then he 
‘took over’ a Webster’s Spelling Book from 
a publisher in Bennington and made a great 
success of it, and at the time of his death his 
printing establishment was the largest in this 
country. After his death, the business was 
conducted by his brother, Joseph, and his father- 
in-law, Deacon Holbrook, and finally the business 
was reorganized and took this name: ‘ Brattle- 
boro Typographic Company.’ But it is now 
defunct.’ 





Rete sateen 
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1785. “Sonnet. By Mr. Holcroft.” 
Begins ‘‘ Though pale and wan my cheeks 
appear,” and was printed in The Huropean 
Magazine for February, 1785 (7: 148). 

1785. ‘“‘ The Dying Prostitute, an Elegy. By 
Mr. Holcroft.” 


Appeared in The European Magazine for 
April, 1785 (7: 305). 





1785. ‘* The Follies of a Day; or the marriage of 
Figaro. A comedy,as it is now performing at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. From the 
French of M. de Beaumarchais. By Thomas 
Holcroft, author of Duplicity, a comedy, the 
Noble Peasant, an opera, &c. London: Printed 
for G. G. and J. J. Robinson, Paternoster Row, 
1785.”” Octavo, 8+1-108 pp. 

This play was produced at Covent Garden, 
14 Dec., 1784. The Preface was dated 
Upper Marylebone Street, 21 Feb., 1785. 
The account of the pirating of this play 
given in ‘Memoirs’ (p. 112 ff.) is a good 
illustration of conditions arising from the 
lack of international copyright regulations 
between England and France. A copy in 
the Yale University Library has a large 
number of manuscript notes concerning 
representation, casts, revivals, &c., by John 
Genest. The Universal Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1784 (75: 334), and The Town and 
Country Magazine, December, 1784 (16: 
631), reprint the Prologue, with eight lines 
inserted by Holcroft when he spoke the 
Prologue himself the first three nights. 
The latter magazine reprints (16: 664) the 
song beginning, 

To the winds, to the waves, to the woods, I com- 

plain ; 

and The European Magazine, December; 

1784 (6: 467), reprints the Prologue, with a 

review of the acted play. ‘ Folliesof a Day’ 

is listed as a ‘“‘new publication”? in the 

March, 1785 (76: 167), number of The Uni- 

versal Magazine. The book is reviewed in 

The Monthly Review, May, 1785 (72: 372), and 

The English Review, May, 1785 (5: 362). 


There exist many copies with the title- 
page as above, and with pagination, broken 
letters, &c., identical, save that the ‘‘ G. G. 
and J. J. Robinson” is changed to the 
correct *‘ G. G. J. andJ. Robinson.” A ‘‘ New 
Edition ” of which I have seen two copies is 
identical in nearly all respects. Certain minor 
details of printing, however, indicate changes 
while printing, if not new editions from the 
same much-used type. The “G. G. and 
J. J.” copies have ‘ Marcelina” (p. 9), 
** Figaro.”’ (p. 26)—one copy I have seen, 
however, has ‘“ Figaro’” with the period 
misplaced — and “ dressing - room door” 





(p. 38). Three separate copies of the “new 
edition” examined by me have “ Figaro’ 

(p. 26) and a most peculiar “‘ dressind - rocm. 
door” (p. 38). One of the copies has “‘ Mare 
celina”’; in the second the last three 
letters have been accidentally moved above 


the line thus: ‘ Marcel!™®”; and in the 
third the word appears ‘“ Marce lin.” Then, 
as if to balance these variations, I found 
the typographical error “ Enter” at the 
bottom of p. 13 of every copy of all 
editions I have ever seen. It seems very 
obvious that all were printed from the same 
type, and that through use the letters got 
shaken out of place. 

We learn from Genest that the play was 
reduced and revived as a farce at Covent 
Garden, 23 Oct., 1811. That is probably 
the explanation of the following :-— 

“The Follies of a Day ; a comedy, in three acts, 
by Thomas Holcroft. Now first published, as 
it is acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. London: Printed and published b 
J. Barker, Dramatic Repository, Great Russell- 
Street, Covent Garden, 1811.” Octavo, 4 +5-48 


pp. 
This I take to be the same as that 
which the British Museum Catalogue gives as 
London, 1811, “‘ with alterations by J. P. 
Kemble.” The play was reprinted in W. 
Oxberry’s ‘ The New English Drama,’ 1818 ; 
‘The London Stage,’ 1824; ‘The Acting 
Drama,’ 1834. ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


( To be continued.) 





WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See 11 S. ix. 302, 324, 343, 398.) 


In my previous articles I quoted instances 
of a number of words which were used by 
Webster, but had not been included by 
Sir James Murray and his collaborators in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ I now append a list of words 
occurring in Webster earlier in most cases 
than the instances cited in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
and in giving the references to Webster 
I have used the following abbreviations :— 

: i »ius and Virginia.’ 

. oon’ > Br, fs for a Cuckold.’ 

‘ D.L.C.,’ ‘ Devil’s Law Case.’ 

*D.M.,’ ‘ Duchess of Malfi.’ 

*M. Col.,’ ‘ Monumental Column.’ 

‘Mon. Hon.,’ ‘ Monuments of Honour.’ 

*W.D.,’ ‘ White Devil.’ 
aftergame, noun=a special game of tables.—‘‘ A 

cause has prov’d like an after-game at Irish.””— 

*D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 46. (First ex. of aftergame, 

1631; first ex. of aflergame at Irish from 

Etheredge, 1669.) 
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6a | of. never bef 


after-reckonings, noun.— 
> IV. ii. 518. 


with after-reckonings.”—‘ D.L.C 
(First ex. 1649.) 

apology, intrans. v.=to apologize.—‘ For which 
he cannot well apology.’ —‘ Cuck.,’ V. i. 14. 
(This instance is unaccountably dated 1671, 
though the play was printed in 1661, and was 
written before 1630; the only example besides 
this is from Heywood’s ‘ English Traveller,’ 
printed 1633.) 

apprehension, noun=fear.—‘‘ The sudden appre- 
hension of danger,”’—* D.M : V.i.67. (First ex. 
from Sanderson’s ‘ Sermons,’ 1648.) 

arras, arras-powder, noun =orris-pow der. —* Her 
hair is sprinkled with arras-powder.’”’—‘ W.D., 
V- ii. 124,—* Powder their hair with arras. Bs 
‘D.M.,’ III. i. 60. (These forms are mentioned 
under the word orris as occurring only in the 
sixteenth century.) 

arrive, intrans. v.=to succeed.—‘‘ The decency 
and ingenious structure arrive not to make up 
...-a harmony.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ To the Reader. 
(First ex. from Dryden, 1673.) 

arse (to hang an)=to hold back.—‘‘ The Welsh- 


man in ’s play, do what the Fencer could, 
Hung still an arse.’ *D.L.C i, Ws 40. 20. 


(First ex. from Massinger’ s ‘ Bondman.’ ) 

assure, intrans. v.=to rely, to be certain.—‘‘ I do 
assure you would not strike my head off.’— 
‘ Cuck.,’ IT. ii. 67. (Last instance, 1420.) 

balance, act. v. =to weigh.—*‘ Balane’d in the 
scale.’—‘ App.,’ I. iii. 158. (First ex. from 
R. L’Estrange, ‘1694. ) 

bed-stuff, noun.—‘‘ She’s good....to make her 
maids catch cold ; they dare not use a bed-staff 
for fear of her light fingers.’”-—‘* W.D.,’ V. i. 210. 
(This passage supports Dr. Johnson’s definition, 
no instance of which is quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
namely, ‘a wooden pin stuck anciently on the 
sides of the bedstead, to hold the clothes from 
slipping on either side.’’) 

blood-shed, adj. =bloodshot.—‘‘ 
shed.’’—‘ W.D.,’ If. i. 310. (First ex., 1684.) 

dlow up, act. v =to ruin, to undo.—‘‘ We’re 
blown up, my lord.” — W.D.,’ IV. i. 138. (First 
ex., 1660.) 

boast, act. v.=to own, to be endowed with.—‘‘ The 
ancient virtues he was wont to boast.’’—‘ App.,’ 


His eye’s blood- 


IV. ii. 38. (First ex. from Dryden’s * Ec- 
logues.’) 

dy-slip, noun = bastard. —“A many things. . 
are but by-slips.’—‘ D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 302. 
(First ex., 1670.) 


eandy over, act. v.=(fig.) to endow with a pleasant 
outside, — ‘“‘*Sins thrice candied o’er. 
*‘W.D.,’ V. v. 57. (First ex., 1639.) 

ehamber, noun =office.—‘* A lawyer's ited 
‘D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 69. (First ex., 1641.) 

churacter, noun=description of somebody’s quali- 
ties. —** You give me, noble lord, that cha- 
racter.”,-—‘ App.,’ I. ii. a (First ex., 1645.) 


choice, adj. =fastidious.—‘‘ Those of choicer 
nostrils.”” —‘ W.D.,.’ IV. i. 112. (First ex., 


1616, choice ear.) 
eivil, adv.=in a civilized manner.—‘‘ Let me 
have....his eye-brows filed more civil.’’— 
*D.M.,’ V. ii. 59. (First ex., 1612.) 
elose, adj. =niggardly.—‘‘ Your close and sparing 
hand can be profuse.”’—‘ App.,’ II. iii. 67. 
(First ex., 1654.) 
eurling-iron, noun.—* A bodkin ora curling-iron.” 
(First ex., 1632.) 


— D.L.C.,’ III. ii. 90. 





dark-lantern.—‘‘ Enter Bosola with a dark lan- 


tern.” —‘ D.M.,’ II. iii., stage-direction. (First 
ex., 1650. 

deathless, adj.=everlasting.—‘‘ Some deathless 
shame.”’—  W.D.,’ II. i. 393. (First ex., 1646.) 





‘* A most notorious 


deer-stealer, noun = poacher. 
186. (First ex., 


alae — D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 
640. 


) 

distontef lly, adv.=with displeasure.—‘‘ Why do 
I take bastardy so distastefully ? ”’—‘ D.L.C.,’ 
IV. ii. 310. (First ex., 1627.) 

dog-ship, noun =the personality of a dog, or a dog- 
fish.—‘* Darest thou pass by our dog-ship 
without reverence ?’’—‘ D.M.,’ III. v. 1382. 
(First ex., 1679.) 

double, act. v. = (fig. ) to evade. —‘* T have doubled 
all your reaches.’ — W.D.,’ V. v. 150. (First 
ex., 1812, from J. H. 1. Vaux’s’ Flash Dictionary.’) 

draw out, act. v. =to detach (a body of soldiers).— 
Draw me out, an hundred and fifty of our 
horse.’’—‘ D.M.,’ ILI. iii. 74, (First ex., 1638.) 

drawer on, noun=provoker.—‘‘ Prote sting and 
drinking are both drawers on.’’—‘ W.D.,’ V. i. 
202. (First ex., 1614.) 

drop off, intrans. v. * =to withdraw.—‘ Do these lice 
drop off now ? ”—‘ D.M.,’ III. ii. 237. (First 
ex., 1709.) 

dung-boat, noun=a boat for the conveyance | of 
filth and refuse.—‘‘ The galley ioe -boat.’ 


‘D.L.C.,’ II. i. 183. (First ex., 1667.) 

Dutchwoman, noun.—“ Travel as Dutchwomen 
ay church.”’-—‘ W. D.,’ III. ii. 6. (First ex., 
1788.) 


echoing, adj.—‘‘ These echoing shouts.’’—‘ App.,’ 
IV. ii. 72. (First ex., 1667 i.) 

ecstasied, adj. =enraptured. — 
wonder, almost ecstasied.’’— 
(First ex., 1624.) 

employ, act. v.=to engross the attention of.— 
“This Monument should your eye and ear 


““T am struck with 
*D.L.C.,’ IV. i. 94. 


employ.’’—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 419. (First ex., 1665.) 
engagement, noun = duel.—‘* I cw but name my 
engagement.’’—‘ Cuck.,’ III. i. 40. (First ex., 
665.) 
express, act. v.=to represent allegorically.— 


a The Rock expresses the richness of the King- 
dom.’’—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 375. (First ex., 1649.) 
false door, noun.—‘‘ Have you ne’er a false door ?”’ 

V.D.,’ I. ii, 211. (First ex., 1627.) 
false- “key, noun.—‘‘ Ha! false keys i i’ the court ? ”’ 
V.D., V.v. 170. (First ex., 1701.) The 
word also occurs in Overbury’s Character of 
‘A Jesuit’ (1615), one of those which I have 
claimed to be Webster’s : ‘‘ Hee is a false Key 
to open Princes Cabinets.” 

fatten, intrans. v.—‘‘ Blackbirds fatten best in 
hard weather.’’— D.M.,’ I. i. 39. (First ex., 
1638.) 

Addle, intrans. v.=to take gross liberties with a 
woman.—‘ He was never well but when he was 
fiddling.” —‘ D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 352. (First ex., 
1632.) 

freedom, noun=free use.—‘‘ Let the freedom of 
this room be mine a little.” — D.L.C.,’ V. iv. 47. 
(First ex., 1652.) 

frown away, act. v.=to terrify with angry looks.— 
“* You frown away my witness.” —‘ App.,’ IV. i. 
165. (First ex., 1805.) 

fur-gowned, adj.—‘‘ A fur-gown’d cat.’”’—‘ Cuck.,’ 
Il. iv. 94. (First ex., 1757.) 

B®’ A, F. Bourceors. 


(To be continued.) 
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HistoRY OF THE BERKELEY FAMILy.— 
Sir Edward Brabrook, in his paper on the 
‘ Directors of the Society of Antiquaries’ 
{Archeologia, |xii. 59-80), mentions (p. 70) 
that Samuel Lysons’s ‘ History of the Berke- 
lev Family ’ occupied fifteen evenings in the 
reading. This paper was not printed in 
Archeologia, though it is evident that its 
publication was intended, and it may be of 
interest to record that a portion of it was set 
up in type. I have acquired a set of the 
sheets, of which a few copies may have 
been struck off, these being paged 1 to 39, 
with signatures B to F. P. 1 is headed 
“ Archeologia....I. Extracts from a MS. 
History of the Berkeley Family. Com- 
municated by Samuel Lysons, Esq. Director. 
Read May 23, 1779, &c. &c.’’ In the left- 
hand bottom corner is printed ‘“‘ Vol. XV.,” 
in which volume it was intended to publish 
the paper. I know of another set (though 
only to p. 24) of these sheets, on p. 1 of which 
is written in pencil by Samuel Lysons, 
“These Sheets were set up for the 15 vol. 
. Archeologia, but afterwards Cancelled. 

| Pais 


I am informed that there is not a copy of 
these printed sheets in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Lysons prepared his paper from the MS. 
compiled by John Smith of Nibley, ‘A Rela- 
tion of the Lives of the Lords Berkeley,’ lent 
to him by the Earl of Berkeley. This MS. 
was published in full in 1883-5 by the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society. RoLanp AUSTIN. 


WHITEHEAD Famity: Royat Saxon 
DesceNnT.—The following paragraph as to 
the Royal ancestry of the late Mr. T. N. 
Whitehead, which appeared in the daily 
papers of 13 February last, seems to be 
worth reproducing in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

‘* OF DISTINGUISHED ANCESTRY.—The executors 
of the late Mr. Thomas Newman Whitehead, a 
native of Cheltenham, who was for forty-five 
years Town Clerk of Burton-on-Trent, have 
decided to record on his tombstone in Burton 
public cemetery particulars of his ancestry, and 
the inscription in this respect will read as follows: 
‘ Thirty-seventh in descent from King Alfred the 
Great; thirty-sixth from King Edward the Elder; 
thirty-fifth from King Athelstan ; thirty-fifth from 
Guy, the famous Earl of Warwick ; thirtieth from 
Ermenild, sister of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and 
Lady Godiva, his wife, better known as Lady 
Godiva of Coventry; ninth from Joan, sister of 
William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
celebrated dramatist.” 


In addition, I am told by the executors that 
this Royal descent comes through Leonetta, 
daughter of King Athelstan, and thence 





through the Ardens and _ Shakespeare’s 
sister Joan, who married William Hart, a 
descendant of whom married William White- 
head, the grandfather of the late T. N. 
Whitehead. 

I have suggested that the tombstone might 
record the names of Kings Cerdic and Egbert 
and also Woden 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

2, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 


RESULT OF CRICKET MATCH GIVEN OUT IN 
CuurcH.—The successful result of a cricket 
match between the R Town Club and 
M ,a village hard by, was announced 
to the assembled parishioners from the altar 
rails in W (the parish) Church on 
Sunday, 3 May, 1914. I do not for obvious 
reasons give the names, but I can vouch for 
the fact. Iam not aware of any similar case. 
Perhaps your readers can supply one. 

Hic ET UBIQUE. 











Irish PILiaR - SroNEs.—Commemorating 
the sites of bygone battle-fields ; fixing the 
boundaries of neighbouring septs and dis- 
tricts; marking the resting-places of de- 
parted heroes, like Dathi’s red column at 
Rathcraghan, and Brien’s, the ancestor of 
the Connaught kings, at Roscam, by Galway ; 
symbolizing worship, like the group once 
surrounding the great idol of Crom Cruach, 
on the plains of Magh Slecht, in Cavan—the 
pillar-stones of Ireland form an interesting 
study. They figure chiefly in districts 
where stone circles, cairns, and cromlechs - 
predominate. Forming the simplest of all 
memorials, and having their prototype 
in early Biblical history, they have to-day 
equivalents in other lands in the hoar stones 
of England, the harestanes of Scotland, the 
maenqwyrs of Wales, and the menhirs of the 
Continent. Christian emblems appear on 
several of the Irish pillar-stones, made by 
the leaders of the faith which displaced 
the old belief of the Celt—signalizing the 
triumph of the former, and manifesting the 
wish to set at naught any influence for evil 
still attaching in the minds of believers to 
the pillars as linked with paganism. 

Ogham inscriptions are also on some Irish 
pillar-stones. Into Irish noraenclature enter 
the various equivalents for pillar-stones, like 
coirthe, gallaun, liagan, ailethri (from all, 
an upright stone, and triallim, to go round, 
symbolizing the course of the sun). A 
pillar-stone in one of the great Raths of 
Tara disputes with the stone in Westminster 
the right to be the Lia Fail. Dr. Petrie 
gave weighty arguments in favour of the 
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former ; others give the honour to it the site 
of the gravestone raised more than three 
thousand years ago over the body of Tea, 
the Milesian princess. She asked as her dower 
the hill of Tara, ‘‘ and that her gravestone and 
mound might be raised thereon,” “‘ that she 
might be interred therein,” and that there 
‘every prince to be bornof her race should 
dwell for ever.” Wuit1am MacARTHUR. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


RECIMENTS AND THEIR COLOURS IN TIME 
or War.—The Daily Chronicle of 17 August 
reminds one that the practice in the British 
Army of leaving the colours behind on 
taking the field dates from the battle of 
Isandhlwana in 1879, when Lieuts. Melville 
and Coghill lost their lives in endeavouring 
to save the colours of the 24th Regiment. 
It would appear that in all other armies the 
regiments still take their colours into action ; 
orare there exceptions? The Daily Chronicle 
states that “in the Franco-German War the 
Germans claimed to have taken 107 flags 
and eagles, while only losing one themselves.” 


A. N. Q. 


BraAvE Betcians.—A correspondent who 
recalls the fact that Julius Caesar described 
the Belgians as the bravest tribe among the 
Gauls sends to The Daily Telegraph of the 
18th inst. the following neat epigram :— 
Cesar ait quondam,“ Gens sunt fortissima Belge ”; 

Atque hodie Kaiser testificatur idem. 

X. Y. Z. 

An Earty VirGiniA Cotony.—There is 
still a vague tradition of some such colony 
as is described in ‘ Kastward Hoe,’ sig. &, 
1605, prior to the Yorktown settlement :— 

“* A whole Country of English is there man, bred 
of those that were left there, in 79. they haue 
married with the Indians, & make *hem bring forth 
as beautifull faces as any we haue in England: 
and therefore the Indians are so inloue with hem, 
that all the treasure they haue, they lay at their 
feete.” 

An, extravagant eulogy of Virginia follows. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


THE Royat Excuance. (See 11 S. ii. 
508; iii. 385; iv. 138, 176, 499; ix. 220.) 
—One is glad to find that in the Royal 
Exchange has now been placed a neat oaken 
chest, with a glass case on the top, wherein 
are exhibited a few opened copies of Mr. 
Welch’s exhaustive ‘ Illustrated Guide’ to 
the pictures in the ambulatory, with instruc- 
tions as to where to purchase the booklet at 
the modest cost of 6d. This indication was 
much needed. No doubt the public will 


respond readily, for the Guide is of great 
assistance when inspecting this notable 





gallery. It is sad to observe the prohibitive 

notice excluding ladies from the Exchange. 

It is to be hoped the authorities may soon 

see their way to a removal of the unwonted 

interdict. Crcit CLARKE. 
Junior Athenseum Club. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Sorpuir ANDERSON.—-I wonder if any 
reader can give me any biographical details. 
relating to Sophie Anderson, an artist. She 
was born in 1823, and was the wife of Walter 
Anderson, also an artist. She painted the 
‘ Elaine’ which is now in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool. She is not recorded 
in Bryan, nor Boase, nor Phillips, nor in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Graves records her exhibits. 

E. Rimpavutt Dispin. 

Walker Art Gallery. 


GELRIA: A Pxitacr-NaAME ?—Among the 
names of the earliest members of this 
College occurs that of Herman de Gelria.. 
Gelria looks like the name of a place, but I 
have been unable to locate it. Can any one 
help me? He is described in one document 
as ‘ Trajectensis dicecesis,” of the diocese of 
Utrecht, which may afford an indication of 
the direction in which to look for Gelria. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


HarvDEN 8. MELVILLE was draughtsman 
on H.M.S. Fly when this ship was exploring 
the South Pacific, 1842-6, and published a 
series of drawings. Is it known what 
became of him after this? There is no 
record in the ‘ D.N.B.’ E. 


THE “Dun Cow’s Rip” 1N STANION 
CuurRcH.—Has any paleontologist examined 
the bone of abnormal size kept in St. Peter’s 
Church, Stanion, near Thrapston? It is 
described as heing 7ft. long and Qin. 
across, quite flat, and of great thickness. 
Many people have conjectured it to be a 
whale’s rib, but there are others who dis- 
agree. Is it not a whale’s jawbone, of 
which many specimens are still to be found 
up and down the country ? According to a 
local legend, it is a rib which once belonged 
to the village cow, which gave milk to 
everybody, and always filled whatever 
sized vessel was brought to her, till one day 
a witch brought a riddle and milked the 
cow into that, and killed her. L. L. K. 
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GOETHE: SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. 
—Where in Goethe’s works is the following 
quotation to be found? “If you call a bad 
thing bad, you do little; if you call a good 
thing good, you do much.” 

Dorotuy V. WHITE. 

Ivy Bank, Beckenham, Kent. 


SEPULCHRAL StaBs IN HAMPSTHWAITE 
Cxurcu, NipDERDALE.—In the south porch 
of Hampsthwaite Church, Nidderdale, are 
preserved a number of ancient sepulchral 
slabs, discovered during the restoration of 
the church in 1821 and 1901. 

One of these slabs is ornamented by two 
triangles inscribed to a depth of nearly 
half an inch. 

Another slab bears five deep holes about 
two inches in diameter—four of them placed 
as if they formed the corners of a square, 
whilst the fifth is cut in the centre. 

It has been suggested that these form 
rude representations of the Trinity and the 
Five Wounds respectively. I should be 
glad to learn if this is their true significance. 

Cart T. WALKER. 

Mottingham, Kent. 


‘THE HARLEQUIN.’—When did this comic 
or humorous paper cease to exist ? 

I have two numbers: vol. i. Nos. 2 and 3, 
dated respectively 1 and 8 April, 1893, 
price ld. The drawing of the title-page is 
signed ‘‘ C. H. Falcon.’”? Each number con- 
tains a double-page cartoon with the same 
signature. They are strongly anti-Glad- 
stone, Harcourt, &c. Others of the wood- 
cuts are signed variously ‘‘ Hal Hurst,” 
*‘quicun (?),” ‘‘ Fred Pegram,” ‘“ Harry 
Astel,”” “Cynicus,” ‘Starr W.,” “CO 
Murray.” Presumably the first number 
appeared on 25 March, 1893. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ LE SINISTRE.”’—-Any one who has corre- 
sponded with a French fire insurance 
agency knows this term—the technical 
expression for damage done by fire. What 
is its exact meaning and history in this 
connexion ? Is the word used at all as a 
substantive otherwise ? Is it used to cover 
any sort of damage for which insurance may 
be paid ? Is the term ancient or modern ? 
If ancient, how far back can examples be 
traced ? I know “sinister” as a Latin 
word, and its meanings. HYLIARA. 


STATUE OF CHARLES I. AT CHARING Cross. 
—I have had occasion recently to study 
the history of the statue of King Charles 
at Charing Cross. I have always been 





under the impression that to-day it does not 
occupy its original site, but I see it stated 
in a usually well-informed journal that, 
though its railings have been removed, its 
position has never been, changed. 

On examining various pictures of the 
statue made in pre-camera days one would 
come to the conclusion that the King has 
changed his site not only once, but several 
times. 

What are the actual facts? Does he 
ride just where he always has ridden since 
his erection after the Restoration, or has he 
been moved in any way ? Also, when were 
the railings removed, and why ? 

Witmor CoRFIELD. 

[References to the history of this statue will be 
found at 5S. iii. 348; iv. 34, 158; 10S. xii. 225, 397 ; 
118. i. 194. At the last one Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS 
comments on the position of the statue and the 
date of removal of the posts.] 


Oxtp Erontays.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Dalby, Henry, admitted 25 Jan., 1755, 
left 1758. (2) Dalrymple, John, admitted 
13 Jan., 1762, left 1766. (3) Dampier, 
John, admitted 27 April, 1756, left 1756. 
(4) Darby, John, admitted 30 Jan., 1764, 
left 1764. (5) Davis, John, admitted 24 
May, 1757, left 1758. (6) Davis, Richard, 
admitted 24 May, 1757, left 1761. (7) Davis, 
Mark, admitted 4 Sept., 1762, left 1772. 
(8) Dawson, Edward, admitted 25 April, 
1761, left 1765. (9) Dawson, Joseph, ad- 
mitted 11 Sept., 1762, left 1768. (10) 
Dayroles, Thomas Philip, admitted 23 June, 
1763, left 1768. (11) Dealtry, James, ad- 
mitted 2 May, 1758, left 1761. (12) De- 
lancey, Stephen, admitted 13 Sept., 1761, 
left 1766. R. A. A.-L. 


Epwarp Axam.—I have before me as I 
write a very neatly executed volume in 
manuscript covering xi and 519 small folio 
pages, furnished with frontispiece, title-page, 
preface, contents, head-lines, and | indeed, 
in every respect, ready for the printer. I 
transcribe the title-page: ‘‘A Moral and 
Philosophical Treatise concerning the Origin 
of Man: the Immortality of the Soul: and 
the Nature of Death. In Opposition to 
Scepticism. Argumentumad Judicium. By 
Edward Akam. London. 1852.” 

Does any reader know of this Edward 
Akam—who in his Preface refers to his 
“‘ natural languor and feebleness of health’ 
—or of his descendants, if any ? 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 
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Tue Levrerian Museum.—-A Mr. Simpson 
Seaman of Ipswich had a museum of natural 
curiosities, presumably in that city, and 
issued a catalogue without indication of 
place or date. It was named the Leverian 
Museum, possibly from its proprietor having 
made extensive purchases at the dispersal 
of Parkinson’s Leverian Museum. Or was 
he a recognized successor to the exhibition 
originally established by Sir Ashton Lever ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


5) 


“Wakes”: “ Latx.’’-—What is the origin 
of these words, used in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and in Lancashire: the former 
to denote the annual week’s holiday, and 
“‘laikine ” to express that a man is out of 
work ? RAVEN. 

[‘‘ Laik ’—more commonly written ‘‘ lake "— 
has been discussed at 5 S. vii. 166, 258, 489; 
viii. 159. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives instances of its 
use in the senses “ to play, sport,” and dial. “ to 
be out of work,” beginning with ‘ Havelok,’ and 
ending 1892. The word occurs in O.E. and O.N., 
but seems to be only of Northern currency.] 


LINE-ENDINGS IN THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 
—I find the following passage in Act I. of 
‘Every Man out of his Humour’ :— 

Blest be the hour wherein I bought this book, 

His studies happy that composed the book, 

And the man fortunate that sold the book. 

This at once recalls the lines ending with 
“the ring”? in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
V. i. And the nineteenth epigram by 
J. D., ‘In Cineam,’ which is eighteen lines 
long, contains thirteen lines each ending 
with “a dog ’’ (Dyce’s ‘ Marlowe,’ p. 357/1). 
Are there further examples of this literary 
trick ? Ricnarp H. THorNTON. ~ 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


DESCENDANTS OF CATHERINE Parr. —I 
have copied a few notes from some old 
papers in my possession dealing with the 
descent of my family from Catherine Parr 
by uer last marriage to Thomas Seymour. 
It is generally supposed that there was no 
issue of this marriage. Can any of your 
readers throw any light on the subject ? 

Catherine Parr, queen and widow of 
Henry VIII., married afterwards Thomas 
Seymour (created Lord Seymour of Sudeley) 
brother of Edward Seymour (created Duke 
of Somerset). She died in childbirth of an 


only daughter, b. 1548, who is said in these 
papers to have married (1572) Sir Edward 
Bushel. 

Apparently there was only one child of 
this marriage, a daughter, who married in 
1598 Silas Johnson, son of Paul Johnson of 
Fordwick and Nethercourt, in the county of 





Kent, by Margaret Heyman, sister of William 
Heyman of Nethercourt, Kent, who founded 
the Heyman Exhibitions, and from which 
marriage I am descended. 

This daughter of Sir Edward Bushel and 
granddaughter of Catherine Parr is de- 
scribed in my paper as being “a great for- 
tune to her husband.” KXINGSTON. 


“ SizveRwoop.”—I read in The Daily 
T'elegraph, 31 March, 1913, in an article on 
the miners’ strike in Yorkshire :-— 

‘* Here in the southern part of the county.... 
some of the pits have been closed down for some 
weeks....At the Silverwood and other collieries 
distress and bread funds have been opened.” 

Is the name of the pit derived from a local 
place-name or from a family name, for 
Silverwood has become a cognomen ? 

Some time since it was noted in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the “ Silverwood” of the old ballads 
had yet to be identified. Is it possible that 
it lay in South Yorkshire, in Robin Hood’s 
country ? M. P. 


Earty Ratway TRAvVELLING.—I have 
heard it stated lately that in the early days 
of railways the passenger, on presenting him- 
self at the station, had his name, address, 
and destination entered in a book. The 
clerk then gave him a copy of the entry on a 
piece of paper, which constituted his ticket 
for the journey. 

On what railway systems was this method 
employed ? and for how long ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Friar Tock.—Friar Tuck is not men- 
tioned in the ancient rimes relating to 
Robin Hood which have come down to us. 
It is only in the later literature concerning 
the ‘‘ gentle thief” that he appears. Hence 
it is said that he, like Maid Marion and other 
characters, was unknown to the early ballad- 
writers. But may he not have played a 
part in verse now lost ? What ecclesiastics 
are there comparable with him in medieval 
literature, English and foreign ? Surely the 
jolly and lawless Churchman must have 
figured in the light literature of the Middle 
Ages—in the popular songs, dance-rimes, 
and so on. ¥. Z. 


CIPHERS BEFORE FIGURES IN ACCOUNTS: 
—It was the custom down to about 1800 
to specify amounts in accounts thus: 
£010-05-06. What was the purpose of the 
cipher before the figures ?_ Was it to pre- 
vent fraudulent alteration ? 

W. B. Grrisx. 
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Lawyers IN LiTERATURE.—I should like 
to know if anything has been written on this 
subject, excluding the Dickens lawyers, who 
have been dealt with fairly thoroughly. I 
should be obliged if any reader would 
suggest examples of legal characters in 
English literature. H. V. R. 


1. PHaraow’s LEAN Kine.—Has this 
subject ever been treated by any painter ? 


2. Devotions ON HorsEBAcK.—Who 
was the Hebrew general who was accus- 
tomed to say his prayers on horseback ? 

BON A. F. BourGeors. 


RicHarD Henry Woon, F.S.A.—Harrison 
Ainsworth dedicated his ‘ Beau Nash’ to a 
man of this name, of Rugby. Is this Mr. 
Wood a descendant of the celebrated archi- 
tect Wood mentioned in the book, author of 
‘A Description of Bath’? F. R. Smrra. 


‘““THE HINDMOST WHEEL OF THE CART.” — 
The Italians have a way of alluding to a 
person who lags behind as “l’ ultima ruota 
del carro.”’ Can the use of this simile be 
traced far back? It is not mentioned in 
*Chi Il’ ha detto ?’ L. A. DuKkE. 

Hornsey. 


EPiItaPH: CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE.— 
What is the interpretation of the follow- 
ing ?— 

We were not slayne but raysd 
Raysd not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife. 
What rest could the living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 
Hen: Rogers, Died Aprill 17, 1641. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


*““WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW WON'T HURT 
you.’—I have heard this expression from 
sever 1 persons. Is it commonly known ? 
Probably some one will say that it is an 
Americanism. THOs. RATCLIFFE. 


THE CALENDAR.—An innumerable variety 
of calendars and almanacs are now printed 
year by year in various forms of diaries, &e. 
Whence do the several printers and pub- 
lishers obtain their “copy ”’ ?—7.e., who 
works out one or more years beforehand the 
actual dates of festival and fast, the times 
of the moon and the sun rising, setting, and 
of the changes of the moon ? 

I assume there is some standard basis 
to which each publisher adds the matters 
which best suit his own class of customers. 

W. S. B. H. 








Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 


(1 S. ii. 216, 251; 68. xii. 187; 7S. viii. 
324, 394; 10S. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416; 
118. x. 12, 51, 91, 131.) 


Towarps the end of 1660 we find Lady 
Mabella, wife of Sir Henry Norton, Bart., 
petitioning the King for 

‘restoration of 3001. a year, recovered by her 
husband, at expense of her portion of 2,0001., 
out of the estate of his father, Sir Gregory Norton, 
who had his hands died in the blood of the late 
King, and disinherited her husband because he 
abhorred such deeds. Her own father Sir Richard 
Norton bart and her late brother Sir John Norton 
of Hampshire bart suffered for the late King in 
the Wars.” 


This petition was sent to Treasurer 
Southampton, who on 18 Oct., 1661, reported 
as follows :— 


Treasury (Miscellaneous Warrants), 51/7. 


Lady Mabella Norton wife to Sir Henry 
Norton, bart. That this pet’ is daughter of S* 
Richard Norton Kt & Baront who manifested 
his loyalty by Imprisonm‘' & sufferings during 
his life, and is sister to S' John Norton of Hampsht* 
a sufferer likewise That the pet’ having 2,0001. 
portion married S™ Henry Norton sonn of S* 
Gregory who had his hands in the blood of his 
Soveraigne, w horrid Act the pet™ husband 
abhorred, in so much that his father disinherited 
him, whereby hee was forced to contract great 
debts for his subsistence. That the pet™ husband 
wt» the expence of her porc’on in divers suits 
recovered pt of his Estate to the value of 3001. p. 
ann w" is setled upon the pet* for her ioynture. 
And praies his Mat to restore what remaines it 
being all the support & future subsistence of her 
husband. 

Referred 20 July 1661 by Do™ Mason from the 
King to my Lord Tre’r to give such ord’ therein 
as his Lordsp. shall thinke meete, and to certify 
his Mat? what he conceives fit to bee done therein. 


May it please yo" Mate 


Though this petic’on bee referred singly to 
myself, yet upon a generall ord’ concerning 
buisness of this nature, I considered it in the 
company of my Lord Chancello", Lord Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Ashby. And wee all having 
weighed the certificat of M* Sollicitor Generall 
who conceives in extremity of Law because the 
Lands (weh are valued at 3001. p. ann) were 
vested in the father Sr Gregory Norton, yo* 
Maty by the Act of Parliament may have a right 
to them, yet because they were recovered by the 
son with the fortune of his wife and that hee him- 
self was disinherited of them by his father in 
respect of his constant loyalty to the Crowne 
(wch loyalty and disinherison for that cause were 
likewise certified to us by many psons of quality) 
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Mr Sollicitor conceived him very capable of yo" 
Mat** grace And wee conceive it suitable to yo" 
Matys goodnes to take noe advantage of this 
forfeiture. 

Oct 18. 1661. T. SOUTHAMPTON. 


I can find no further reference to this 
petition among the State Papers or else- 
where, so we may assume it was granted. 
In the light of what has been already recorded 
in these articles, the following documents 
are particularly interesting, inasmuch as 
they indicate the extent of Sir Gregory 
Norton’s estates, and the difficulties the 
Crown must have had to contend with in 
respect to the settlement of claims made 
by parties who had suffered, and were still 
suffering, for their fidelity to the Royal 
cause :— 


*“[? October, 1660.] Robt Gordon Viscount 
Kenmure for a grant of Stockenham Rectory, co. 
Devon, and Clymsland Prior, and Landulph 
Manors, co. Cornwall, forfeited by Sir Gregory 
Norton, bart for treason in murdering the late 
King ; he settled them on his lady, who conveyed 
them to the petitioner, but by the power of the 
late times, they were taken from him.’”—‘ Cal. 
State Papers, Domes. Ser.,’ 1660. 

** 1661, July 25. Petition of Nicholas Delves ; 
Sir Henry Norton, son and heir apparent of Sir 
Gregory Norton, deceased, entered into a statute 
of 7001. to petitioner on the 12** March 1659-60, 

etitioner being moved to furnish the money 
ecause he had often heard that Sir Gregory 
Norton had disinherited his son for his affection 
to His Majesty. Sir Henry was involved in a 
long and expensive suit at law before he could 
regain his estate. Petitioner did not know at 
the time he lent the money that Sir Gregory 
Norton had been in any way concerned in his 
late Majesty’s death. 

** Parliament having been pleased to allow all 
statutes ete upon the estates of such persons as 
are reserved to pains and penalties until Septem- 
ber 1659, petitioner had hopes his debt had been 
therein comprehended and secured, but finding 
the Bill has passed the House of Commons, and 
that he is therein excluded only in point of time, 
he prays that in case their Lordships shall think 
fit to take away the estate of Sir Henry Norton, 
they will allow petitioner’s statute by way of 
proviso to the Bill.”’—‘ Cal. of House of Lords’ 
MSS.,’ Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Report, App., 1514. 

“1661, Nov. 27. Whitehall Petition of Nicholas 
Delves of London to the King. Lent 350. to Sir 
Henry Norton, bart on a bond of 7001. because 
his father had disinherited him for loyalty. The 
money not being paid, extended the Manor & 
Rectory of Stokenham in Devonshire, for the 
debt, but it is forfeit by the treason of Sir Henry’s 
father ; hears that it is re-granted to Sir Henry, 
who has taken it in another name, which will 
endanger his money. Asks satisfaction for the 
debt. With reference thereon to the Attorney & 


Solicitor General, and report of the latter that 

Sir Henry Norton should either pay the debt or 

have the grant of the lands passed in his own 

—" Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser.,’ Chas. II., 
61-2. 





** 1661, Dec. 28. Order that no grant of the 
Manor and Rectory of Stokenham in Devonshire 
be made until Sir Henry Norton have secured or 
paid a debt of 3501. to Nicholas Delves, or that 
the grant to Sir Henry be made in his own name 
in order that the land may be liable for the 
debt.”’—‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser.,’ Chas. II., 
1661-2. 

‘©1662, March. Grant to Sir John Norton, bart 
and two others of the Rectory of Stokenham, co. 
Devon, with all lands etc belonging thereto, 
except the advowson of the church, now in the 
King’s hands by forfeiture of Sir Gregory Norton, 
deceased.”’—‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser.,’ 


Chas. II., 1661-2. 
ALBERT A. BarKAS. 
Richmond, Surrey. 





BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND Lonpon (11S. 
ix. 471)—Having quoted the above in the 
columns of The Farnham, Hindhead, and 
Haslemere Herald, I have been favoured 
with permission to publish the following 
remarks, which Mr. R. P. L. Booker, 
F.S.A., of Ling Cottage, Hindhead, and 
Eton College, Windsor, was kind enough to 
send me concerning the same. 

Mr. BooKER says :—- 

** Practically, no one knows the history 
of English roads between Roman times and 
the days of Charles II. It is a favourite 
device of writers to piece together fragments 
of old roads, and call the whole by a name 
which has at some time been applied to one 
or more of the fragments. And I strongly 
suspect that the so-called Pilgrims’ Way is a 
case in point. What evidence there is for 
the name west of Guildford is, I expect, 
small. 

‘“The permanence of the old roads was 
due as much to fairs as to pilgrimages, and 
the good order in which the Roman roads 
centring on Winchester and Cambridge still 
exist is due to the importance of St. Giles’s 
Fair and Stourbridge Fair principally. 

‘When the Winchester authorities posted 
men to guard Alton Gap at fair-time (see 
Austen-Leigh’s book on Chawton), I have 
no doubt it was to protect traders from 
London chiefly. Other traders would have 
been much less important. 

‘Alton Gap was, I presume, a gap 
between wooded tracts, and the road there 
to be protected was no doubt much on the 
line of the existing road near Medstead 
station. None of the roads thereabouts 
are Roman, though the first four or five miles 
out of Winchester may be so. 

‘“When the roads emerge again in the 
seventeenth century into the fierce light of 
day Winchester is an unimportant place, 
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and it is obvious that the Southampton 
road misses it altogether, and goes by More- 
stead and Twyford (see Ogilvy, ‘ Britannia,’ 
1675). Then the highway came from 
Bagshot by Frimley, Aldershot, Farnham, 
Alton, and Alresford—-as now—and Celia 
Fiennes rode that way in 1695 (?): ‘ Through 
England on a Side Saddle,’ p. 233. She 
came from Winchester, but the main 
Southampton road still misses Winchester 
in the earliest editions of Paterson’s ‘ Itine- 
rary. 

“The Roman road from Winchester to 
Basingstoke seems to have been neglected 
till turnpiked.” 


I have expressed my acknowledgments to 
Mr. Booker for these interesting comments. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘Aut DiasoLtus aut Nia,’ (11 S. ix. 
270; x. 139).—When I first read this story 
on its appearance in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zime, my opinion of it was that of The 
Spectator, which spoke of it as ‘“ distinctly 
original, and in the highest degree imagi- 
native.” There was also a notice of it in 
The Atheneum for 6 Oct., 1888—the story 
having appeared in the October, and not 
the November, number of Blackwood for 
that year—which sought to identify some 
of the characters of the drama, and con- 
cluded by saying that “ Parisian society is 
extremely anxious to know who X. I. is.” 
In the Preface to the book published by 
Methuen in 1894 the author gave “an 
emphatic and unqualified denial to the 
rumour that the characters in this little 
drama are portraits,” with the exception of 
the Prince of Evil himself, who is said to be 
“a photograph taken from life.” In addi- 
tion to the title-story, the Methuen volume 
contained some other tales which had been 
originally published in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Pall Mall Magazine, and Temple Bar. 
Their names were ‘ A Waltz of Chopin,’ ‘A 
Kiss of Judas,’ ‘The Strange Story of a 
Diamond,’ and ‘The Luck of the Devil.’ 
They are all of the strange, uncanny nature 
of the first story, and evince great powers of 
imagination. 

Of the author himself, we can only learn 
that he had lived many vears in Paris; 
that he was the friend of Victor Hugo 
and of several other distinguished French- 
men, as well as of Sir Walter Besant (to 
whom he dedicated his book); and that 
he was a man of great cultivation and 
extensive reading. On the title-page of the 





book he is described as ‘‘ Author of ‘ Little 
Hand and Muckle Gold.’”’ Like the Pari- 
sian public, I should certainly be glad to know 
more of a writer of such original gifts. 
Was “Julian Field” his real name, or 
merely a nom de guerre ¢ I have sometimes 
thought that in ‘‘ X. L.’? we should read 
** Exsul.” W. F. PrRmravx. 


TRANSLATION OF THE Lire oF M. DE 
Renty (11 8S. x. 49, 98).—PEREGRINUS 
requested information about E. 8., who 
appears as the translator of a Life of M. de 
Renty (London, Tooke, 1684). If we turn 
to Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of 
English Catholics ’ (London, Burns & Oates, 
1885 ?), v. 499, we find the following notice 
under ‘ Sheldon, Edward, Esq.,’ who proves: 
to be E. 8. :— 

‘Born Apr. 23, 1599, third son of Edward 
Sheldon of Beoley, co. Worcester, Esq., by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Markham, of Ollerton, 
co. Notts, Esq. Entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 
as a gentleman-commoner about 1613, became a 
student at Gray’s Inn, Mar. 1, 1619/20, and 
matriculated as a member of University College, 
Oxford, in Nov., 1621. He then travelled on 
the Continent for some years, during which time 
he acquired proficiency in French and Italian- 
Upon his return he settled on his patrimony at 
Stratton, co. Gloucester; but, falling under 
persecution on account of his religion, and alarmed 
by the outbreak of the Civil War, he retired to 
London, where he continued to live in great 
privacy till his death at his house in St. James. 
Street, Mar. 27, 1687, aged 84[?]. 

‘“* By his wife Mary, daughter of Lionel Wake, 
of Antwerp and of Pedington, co. Northampton, 
Esq., he had nine sons and three daughters. 
From his eldest son, William, descended the 
Sheldons of Ditchford, of whom Francis Sheldon 
inherited the estates of the Constables and Tun- 
stalls of Burton Constable and Wyclif, and 
assumed the name of Constable. His fourth son, 
Dom Lionel Sheldon, O.S.B., was chaplain to 
the Duchess of York; his fifth son, Dominic, 
was a colonel of horse under James II. in Ireland ; 
another son, Ralph, equerry to James II.; and 
two of his daughters were maids of honour to 
Queen Catherine. Ralph Sheldon, the antiquary, 
was his nephew.” 

Besides the Life of M. de Renty men- 
tioned by PrErREGRINUS, Gillow gives the 
titles of three other works as follows (I give 
the barest form): ‘The Rule of the Catholic 
Faith,’ from the French of Francis Veron, 
D.D., Paris, John Billain, 1660; ‘ Counsels 
of Wisdom,’ from the French of M. Nicolas 
Fouquet, Marquis of Belle Isle, London, 
1680; ‘Christian Thoughts,’ from the 
French, London, 1680. ; 

A short notice of Sheldon appears also in 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 8.v. ; 

Another notice is to be found in the 


*D.N.B.’ 
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With reference to M. de Renty, I might 
refer to that excellent book by Maurice 
Souriau, ‘Deux Mystiques Normands au 
XVile Siécle: M. de Renty et Jean de 
Berniéres ’ (Paris, Perrin, 1913). 

Wm. A. McLAuGHIIN. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S. 


Fo.k- LORE QUERIES : SwALLows: RoBINs 
(11 S. x. 29, 78).—The superstition about 
swallows mentioned by PEREGRINUS seems 
to coincide with a similar one regarding the 
robin in Yorkshire. A correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. related the following (I forget 
which number of ‘N. & Q. it was in, as I 
have only a written copy of it):— 

“A young woman, who had been living in 
service at a farm-house, one day told her relatives 
how the cow belonging to her late master had 
given bloody milk after one of the family had 
killed a robin. A cousin of hers, disbelieving the 
tale, went out and shot a robin purposely. Next 
morning her uncle’s best cow, a healthy one of 
thirteen years, that had borne nine calves without 
mishap, gave half a canful of this ‘ bloody’ milk, 
and did so for three days in succession, morning 
and evening....The young man who shot the robin 
milked the cow himself on the second morning, 
still incredulous. The farrier was sent for, and 
the matter furnished talk to the village.” 

The above was written at least thirty 
years ago. A. 8. WHITFIELD. 

Walsall. 

[The incident, which is said to have occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Boro’bridge, is related in 
“N. & Q.’ for 29 Feb., 1868 (4 S. i. 193). The belief 
in the connexion between robins and ‘“ bloody ” 
milk exists in the Alps (4 S. i. 329). See also 
4 §. viii. 505; ix. 24.] 

SLoE Farr (11 8. x. 90, 152).—In Stephen 
Whatley’s ‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ 1751, men- 
tion is made of a fair at Chichester at 
Michaelmas, which “holds 9 days, and is 
called Slow Fair.’ The other three fairs 
appear to have’ been of only one day’s 
duration each. 

Might not a fair which covered nine days 
be called reasonably a “Slow Fair”? ~ 

Can this be the explanation of the term 
** Sloe” or “‘ Slow” Fair ? 

The sloe is such a poor fruit that it would 
appear impossible that it should give its 
name to a nine days’ fair. 

RoBerRtT PIERPOINT. 


_ St. Ancus (11 S. x. 88).—It would be 
interesting to know more about the saint 
buried at Balquhidder. His name, in this 
form at least, does not appear in the very 
full ‘Table hagiographique’ published by 
Monsignor Paul Guérin in vol. xvii. of ‘ Les 
Petits Bollandistes ’ (Paris, 1882). 
L. L. K. 





THE SEVENTH CHILD OF A SEVENTH 
CnILp (11 S. x. 88, 135).—I had an intimate 
knowledge of a seventh child, a relative, 
who was said to possess the power of healing 
by touch, and also the gift of clairvoyance, 
because she was born at midnight on All- 
Hallows—so her Derbyshire friends asserted. 
She certainly had clairvoyance to some 
degree, and had a curious way with young 
girls, after a quiet look at their faces 
telling them things concerning their future 
lives, some of which came about afterwards. 
Her touch was singularly soothing, and gave 
relief to pain. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


The seventh child of a seventh child is 
supposed by Devonians to possess’ the 
power of curing King’s Evil. Within my 
recollection one answering this description 
was sought from a long distance. 

West COUNTREE. 


A Lonpon BUSHEL OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CEenTuRY (11 S. x. 90).—There never was 
any real difference between the London and 
the Winchester bushels: they were two 
slightly variant measures of the same ancient 
standard. The bushel contained the same 
weight of heavy wheat as a cubic foot con- 
tained of water—i.e., 1,000 averdepois 
ounces=623 lb., and was divided into 8 
gallons, each of 270 cubic inches. The 
gallon of the London bushel was 268°8 
cub. in., that of the Winchester bushel was 
2721 cub. in., corresponding to 2,150 cub. in. 
and 2,178 cub. in. for the bushel, the differ- 
ence being apparently due to the difficulty 
in casting shallow bronze bowls of absolutely 
the same capacity. 

The ancient standard bushel attributed to 
King Edgar, existing at Winchester accord- 
ing to comparatively modern accounts of 
the city antiquities, seems to have dis- 
appeared: it is not in the Westgate collec- 
tion of weights and measures, and I could 
find no trace of it. On a recent visit to 
Dorchester, I found in the museum one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s standard bushels, and 
I discovered within it the figures 2157°3 in 
faded white paint, only just legible. This 
number, evidently the capacity in cubic 
inches, is very close to the 2,160 of a bushel 
of 8X 270 cub. in. When and by whom it 


was gauged I could not find out; probably 
by an inspector of weights and measures. 

The unity of the standard bushel is shown 
by its being called alternately ‘‘ London ”’ 
and ‘‘ Winchester” in four statutes of the 
reigns of Charles II]., William III., Anne, 
and George III. 
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In the United States, where the gallon 
has not been unified, as in our Imperial 
gallon of 2774cub. in., the two ‘“ Queen 
Anne’s”’ gallons for wine and for corn are 
still used, and the bushel is known as ‘‘ Win- 
chester,” though its standard is that of the 
old London bushel. This is also the stan- 
dard bushel of Brazil, metric system not- 
withstanding. 

I may mention that a short, but accurate 
account of these measures will be found in 
the Weights and Measures article of ‘ Whit- 
aker’s Almanack’ for 1913, which I recom- 
mend readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have it not 
to look up and keep for reference. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 


“Trop ” (11S. ix. 27, 116, 158, 454, 492). 
—‘‘Trod”’ is still in common use in the 
Isle of Axholme (North Lincolnshire) as a 
name for a footpath. Compare Spenser’s 

In humble dales is footing fast, 
The trode is not so tickle. 


Cc. Cc. B. 


Howucrort oF VALE Royat (11 8S. x. 130). 
—There were two Sir Thomas Holcrofts of 
Vale Royal. The first was second son of 
John Holeroft of Holeroft in Lancashire, 
descended from a long-established family 
in that county. He was one of the many 
Royal favourites, parasites at the Court of 
King Henry VIII., who were indebted for 
their after-fortunes to the unscrupulous 
following-out of that monarch’s will, and 
who fattened upon the ruin of the monas- 
teries. Appointed a Commissioner to treat 
with the Abbot of Vale Royal in Cheshire, 
he so managed the business that for a nominal 
sum and a still more nominal ground rent he, 
on 7 March, 1542, obtained from the King 
the grant of “the scite of the Abbey of 
Vale Royal,” together with much other 
surrounding property, where he thereafter 
fixed his residence. He was knighted in 
Scotland by the Earl of Hertford, 11 May, 
1544, “‘ after the destruction of Edinburgh” ; 
served as Sheriff of Lancashire in 1545-6; 
was M.P. for Lancashire 1545-7, Cheshire 
1553, and Arundel 1554; and died in 1564. 
Will dated 25 June, 1558; proved 20 April, 
1564. By his wife Juliana, dau. and heiress 
of Nicholas Jenyns, in 1526-9 Alderman of 
London, he left an only son and daughter. 

His son and heir, the second Sir Thomas 
of Vale Royal, was one of the Gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber to Queen Elizabeth, 
Sheriff of Cheshire in 1598-9, and M.P. for 
the same county in 1593, 1597-8, 1601, and 
1604-11. He was knighted at York by 
James I., 17 April, 1603; married Elizabeth, 





dau. of Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, 
and was living at the Visitation of Cheshire, 
1613, but died shortly afterwards, leaving 
issue. The Vale Royal estate was sold in 
1616 to Lady Cholmondeley. 

Thomas Holcroft of Battersea (not Bat- 
tesby), co. Surrey, was only remotely akin 
to the foregoing, being second son of Geoffrey 
Holcroft of Hurst, an early fourteenth- 
century branch of the Holcrofts of Holcroft. 
He married Joan, dau. and heiress of Henry 
Roydon of Battersea, who after Thomas 
Holcroft’s death married Oliver St. John, 
first Viscount Grandison (died December, 
1630). It is thus clear that he could not be 
the Thomas Holcroft whose dau. Elizabeth 
matried William Ayloffe, Serjeant - at - law 
in 1577. Ayloffe, who was a Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench from 1577 till his death in 
November, 1585, according to Foss, married 
Jane, dau. of Eustace Sulyard. This is 
confirmed in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies ’ 
(art. ‘ Ayloffe of Braxted Magna, Essex’). 
I fancy, therefore, that your correspondent 
must somehow be mistaken in his references. 

W. D. PINK. 

Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


A pedigree of Sir Thomas Holecroft is 
given in Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire’ (ed. Helsby), 
li. 153-4; and an account of the descent 
from Culcheth of Culeheth and Hindley of 
Hindley, both in Lancashire, will be found 
in the ‘ Victoria History of Co. Lancaster,’ iv. 
160, &c. There is no mention of the sug- 
gested connexion with Holeroft of Battesby. 

CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warrington Museum. 


For an account of Sir Thomas Holcroft 
see ‘Local Gleanings (Lancs. and Ches.),’ 
1877, vol. ii. p. 124. R. 8S. B. 

(J. J. B. thanked for reply. ] 


‘PoEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD,’ BY 
Two Frienps (11 S. x. 129).—The above 
book was written by Miss M. B. Smedley in 
collaboration with one of her friends. The two 
afterwards published ‘‘ The Child World, by 
the authors of ‘ Poems written for a Child.’ ” 


‘‘ImBIE HORSE” (11 S. x. 130).—This is 
evidently an old way of spelling “ jibby 
horse.” <A ‘‘ jibby ” was a giddy, flaunting, 
showily-dressed girl, and a “ jibby horse ” 
was the term used for a showman’s horse 
decorated with parti-coloured trappings, 
plumes, &c. It was also sometimes applied 
to persons. The quotation given by your 
correspondent seems to refer to a show, 
and thus supports the above explanation. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
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Witi1am Carr, Mayor or LIVERPOOL 
1741 (11 S. x. 131).—Have the lists of wills 
proved at Chester about the date in question 
been consulted in the Record Society’s 
volumes ? I see wills of William Carr of 
Liverpool, merchant, 1754; Laurence Carr 
of same, 1762; Edward Carr of same, 
mariner, 1710; and several others from 
Liverpool and places round Chester. I 
noticed no Stephen Carr. 

A pedigree of the Gildarts would be 
interesting. Surely your correspondent is 
in error in saying J. Gildart, Mayor in 1786, 
was a brother of Mrs. Carr. Her brother 
James was Mayor in 1750, and it was his 
son of the same name who was Mayor in 
1786. R. 8. B. 


** MEMMIAN NAPHTHA-PITS ”’ IN TENNYSON: 
MeEpicrinaL Mummies (11 S. ix. 67, 70, 115, 
137, 157, 195, 316).—Mr. J. B. Witii1ams 
asked at the second reference whence, 
why, and where dead bodies could 
have been used for medicine. Curiously 
enough, Mr. L. R. M. SrracHan in the 
same number, puzzled by ‘ Memmian 
naphtha-pits ” in Tennyson’s _ less-known 
sonnet, asks (p. 67) whether ‘‘ Memnonian ” 
can possibly be the real reading. Tennyson 
admittedly is, as a rule, accurate. In these 
connexions “‘ Memmia edificia ’”’—stated to 
be found in ‘ Paulus apud Festum ’—might 
be taken as asphalted or bitumened brick 
buildings, and “ hence or otherwise ” might 
explain Tennyson’s transference of the 
rare adjective “‘ Memmian ”’ to his naphtha- 
pits. I confess that as a close student of 
Tennyson I feel inclined to hazard a guess 
in textual criticism, not to say prosody 
(which ‘‘ Memnonian ”’ violates, I think), 
and to ask whether in this less-printed, less- 
published sonnet the true reading may not 
have been “Mummy and Naphtha pits,” 
which solution, I hope, is sufficiently close 
to what “nice” scholars classically love to 
term the ‘ductus literarum.” Further, 
the query occurs to me, Did Tennyson write 
“&” or “and” in his MSS.—generally, or 
here incidentally ? If so, my emendation of 
“mummy and” naphtha pits may be put 
forward with more assurance. 

But to return to my mutton, or in this 
case mummy, it is somewhat tiring—how- 
ever great an admiration one may have for 
the ‘N.E.D.’ (its pronunciation always 
excepted, because here I follow the strictures 
of the present Poet Laureate as sound)—to 
note the indolent neglect with which Oriental 
philology is treated, even in the simplest 
terms. In the ‘ N.E.D.’ Persian (!) is quoted 





as the source of ‘““mummy’”; but no 
evidence is adduced. Far more evidence is 
there, indeed, for supposing ‘‘ mummy” to 
be of Egyptian origin, maman, of Aman, 
Aman’s property, protected, sanctified ; 
‘** preserved ” for ever from harm, cured, 
saved. As to the eating of mummy, on 
the assumption that “‘ you eat the best, and 
what you eat does you good,” the accounts 
of passages in reference to ““mummy” in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ easily enable an inquisitive 
and curious outsider ‘“‘ to get the hang of the 
thing.” Let us see. First, in 1400, we have 
Lanfrane’s ‘ Cirurg.,’ 153, “Take mummie 
3ss.” In 1525 Jerome of Brunswick, ‘Surg.,” 
93, ‘Take mumie.”’ Hakluyt in his ‘ Voyages,’ 
ii. 1. 201, says: ‘‘ These dead bodies are the 
Mummie which the Phisitians and Apothe- 
caries doe against our willes make us to 
swallow.”” (We may note that mummy is 
also, when, ground up and pounded, a paint 
still used by modern painters.) Blount in 
1656, in his ‘ Glossographia,’ says: ‘‘ Mumie is 
digged out of the Graves [Egyptian] of those 
bodies that were embalmed....Arabian 
mummie. The second kind is onely an 
equal mixture of the Jews Lime and Bitu- 
men.” In 1755 we find Swift suggesting 
medicinally “‘ the mummy of some deceased 


moderator of the general assembly in 
Scotland to be taken inwardly as an 
effectual antidote against Antichrist.” 


In 1786 Beckford in his ‘ Vathek’ says: 
“My taste for dead bodies and everything 
like mummy is decided.’ Shakespeare’s 
** mountain of mummie ”’ in ‘ Merry Wives,’ 
III. v. 18, also refers ad rem. Wiedemann 
the Egyptologist produced an article in the 
Zeitschrift for 1906 entitled ‘Mumie als 
Heilmittel.’ 

Mr. J. B. WittraMs’s inquiry, then, as to 
the colonel who believed and practised these 
methods falls within the limits of ordinary 
experience. As touching Shakespeare’s 
witcheraft of “liver of blaspheming Jew ”’ 
and the mid-nineteenth-century fight be- 
tween allceopathic and homeopathic chem- 
ists and apothecaries, or sympathetic sur- 
geons and chemists, readers of Early-Vic- 
torian reviews or magazines will recollect 
pictorial chemists’ advertisements therein : 
“Don’t go to the fellow over the road; 
he’s an Homeceopath. He ‘ll give you what 
you ve had already again!” &c. The 
root-idea seems to have been that Egyptian 
natron, asphalt, and bitumen, or mummy 
(as Herodotus first tells, apart from the 
Bible), inherently and subsequently pos- 
sessed a medicinal principle which, partaken 
by the invalid, produced in him and for him 
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also, a d for any third party, a perfect and 
safe cure. After all, the sources of 
modern surgery and physic are, in some 
cases at least, dependent on smallest herbs 
and creatures. They are witchcraft less 
the Babylorian and Chaldean incanta- 
tions. Hence Mr. J. 3B. WILLIAMs’s 
“colonel who was hanged”? no doubt con- 
sidered quite honestly and conscientiously 
that ‘‘a slice of burglar’s liver’? was an 
excellent remedy for the gout. Dr. Budge 
of the British Museum in his painstaking 
compilation on ‘The Mummy ’ quotes (from 
Pettigrew, I think) how the Turks of Asia 
Minor suppressed a very businesslike Jewish 
mummy merchant, whence the failure of 
modern medicinal mummy. 
CrcIL OWEN. 
Perth, W.A. 


MARQUIS DE NpINeTo (11 S. ix. 510; x. 
138).—Lady Granville wrote (22 Aug.,'1820) 
that, at the Queen’s trial, 

“‘the interpreter is the man that delights them 
all. His name is Spinetto; he is an Italian 
teacher at one of the Universities, as quick as 
lightning, all gesticulation, and so eager he often 
answers instead of the witness. Between them 
they act all the evidence, and at times they say 
this is so irresistibly comic that the noble lords 
forget all decorum and are in a roar of laughter.’ 
—‘ Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville,’ vol. i. 
p. 161. 

A. FRANcIS STEUART. 


It seems to be forgotten that one daughter 
of this Neapolitan nobleman, Mary Jane 
Doria, married in 1846 Henry Philpott, 
D.D., Master of St. Catherine’s College, 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

F. pe H. L. 


THE WEARING OF THE OAK (11 8. x. 7).— 
Autumnal fires were known in Europe long 
before the days of Guy Fawkes. Is it not 
probable that oak-leaves were worn at some 
May festival earlier than ths Battle of 
Worcester ? Some few fragments of folk- 
lore suggest that the first of the month was 
not the only time of merrymaking in May. 
An old Lincolnshire woman, who would 
have been more than a hundred had she 
lived till now, once described to me a festival 
anciently held in the pasture of a village in 
the north of her native county. At this 
feast a garland of oak-leaves had to be set 
up. Its date could scarcely have been Old 
May Day, for frequently oaks have no leaves 
then. 

What evidence exists of a festival con- 
nected with milk and milkmaids about the 
end of May ? 





If wearing oak-leaves has to do with a 
spring festival, doffing them at noon may 
have some connexion with the sun. 

MP: 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
x. 129).—The lines about which Mr. Mar- 
THEW HUGHES inquires are from Mr. William 
Watson’s poem on ‘The Tomb of Burns,’ 
published in ‘ The Father of the Forest, and 
Other Poems’ (John Lane, 1895), p. 42. 
In the fifth line quoted ‘‘ And” should be 
But. CuaRLes J. Bintson. 


[C. L. S. also thanked for reply.] 





Oup ErTontans (11 S. x. 108).—*‘ Llano- 
well, Denbigh,” must be an English con- 
tortion of “ Glanywern, Denbigh.”’ Glanywern 
is @ mansion still standing in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Denbigh. ‘‘ Edward 
Clough,” who was admitted to Eton in 1751 
and left in 1756, in all probability was 
Edward (b. 1741), the third of the thirteen 
children of Hugh Clough, Esq., of Glanywern, 
Sheriff of the county of Denbigh in 1759. 
Edward Clough must have died early in life, 
as his brother Richard Clough (b. 1753) 
inherited Glanywern after their father. 

-. It is of interest to point out that Roger, 
the thirteenth child of Hugh Clough, Esq., 
of Glanywern, and brother of Edward 
Clough of this query, was the father of 
James Butler Clough, who was the father 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet. 

T. LiEcHiIp JONEs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Lorp ERSKINE’S SPEECHES (11 S. x. 131). 
—There can be no doubt that Phillimore’s 
reference to ‘ Miscellaneous Speeches ’ is to 

“Speeches of Lord Erskine, when at the Bar, 
on Miscellaneous Subjects. London, Printed for 
J. Ridgway, 1812.” 

In vol. i. there is a good report of the Bishop 
of Bangor’s trial, but ‘“‘ the whole trial” is 
not reported, as the evidence is omitted. 

It is stated in a note at p. 95 that the 
report is taken from Gurney’s shorthand 
notes of the trial, published by Stockdale of 
Piccadilly. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 

[Mr. C. E. A. BEDWELL also thanked for 
reply.] 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes: Witiiam Carey (11 S. x. 104)— 
The bust of Dr. William Carey by J. C. 
Lough is no longer in the vestibule of the 
Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, as a “lasting 
testimony’ to his memory. On the Hall 
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being required for the purposes of the 
Imperial Library in 1903, the bust was 
removed to the entrance of the gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society at Alipore, a 
suburb of Calcutta, where, I believe, it still 
remains. Carey was a founder of the 
Society in 1820. If I remember rightly, 
when [I last saw it it stood in the open, and 
was easily seen from the public road. 
WItMoT CORFIELD. 


Str Pxaiztie Howarp (11 S. x. 129).— 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland M.P.’s,’ by 
Robert Ferguson (London, 1871), gives a 
lengthy account (pp. 379-80) of ‘‘ Colonel 
Sir Philip Howard, Knight, M.P. for Carlisle 
1661-81.” 

He may have been a Knight of the Bath, 
but, I feel pretty confident, not of the 
Garter, though my books at hand do not 
enable me to verify the fact. H. 


He was knighted at Canterbury 26 May, 
1660, and was not a K.G. M.P. for Malton 
in 1659 and 1660 (then esquire), for Carlisle 
1661 to 1681 (three Parliaments) as Knight. 
Died 2 Feb., 1685/6 ; buried at Westminster 
Abbey. W. D. PINK. 

(Mr. R. C. Bostock and Mr. S. A. Grunpy- 
NEwMAN also thanked for replies.] 


Sarnts’ Day Customs (11 S. x. 129).— 

**In Overbury’s ‘ Characters,’ describing a foot- 
man, he says: ‘ Tis impossible to draw his picture 
to the life, cause a man must take it as he ’s run- 
ning ; only this, horses are usually let bloud on St. 
Steven’s Day: on St. Patrick’s he takes. rest, 
and is drencht for all the year after.’ ’’—Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ ‘St. Patrick’s Day‘ 
(Chatto & Windus, 1900, p. 55). 

In Brand’s book, under ‘St. Stephen’s 
Day,’ will be found several quotations 
dealing with the bleeding of horses on that 
day. I will only give one from Tusser’s 
‘Husbandry ’ (1580) :-— 

Yer Christmas be passed, let Horsse be let blood, 
For manie a purpose it dooth them much good: 
The Day of S. Steeven, old fathers did use, 

If that do mislike thee, some other day chuse. 


Wan. H. Pret. 


“Corvicer”’ (11 S. ix. 308, 395, 477; 
x. 15).--—‘‘ Corversarius, corvisarius :—a cord- 
wainer; a cobbler,” is given in Martin’s 
‘Record Interpreter.’ BROWNMOOR. 


DWIGHT, ANCIENTLY Dyortrt (11 S. x. 87). 
—aAn old friend of this family writes me :— 
“The Dwights gave me to understand that 
the name is Dutch, and is a contraction of De 
Witt.” 
Ceci CLARKE. 


Mappleton, Derbyshire. 





Rep Hanp or Utster (11 S. vii. 189, 275, 
334, 373, 434; viii. 14, 95, 154, 217, 273; ix. 
195, 238, 257).—Further as to the Oriental 
end of this question, the finger-prints of 
Murad I. are said to have been worked 
into the Imperial Osmanli seal. Thurston’s 
‘Omens and Superstitions of Southern 
India ’ says in part on p. 119 :— 

‘* The sacrificer dips his hand in the blood of 
the animal, and impresses the blood on his palms 
on the wall near the door....At Kadir, in the 
Mysore Province, I once saw impressions of the 
hand on the walls of Brahman houses. Impres- 
sions in red paint of a hand with outspread 
fingers may be seen on the walls of mosques and 
other Muhammadan buildings.’’—Citing Journal 
Anthrop. Inst., 1890, xix. 56. 

Impressions of a hand on the wall of a house 
are depicted on the page opposite p. 119. 

‘When cholera, or other epidemic disease, 
breaks out, Muhammadans leave the imprint of 
the hand dipped in sandal paste on the door ’”’ 
(pp. 119-20), 
thus leaving the requisite red mark. 

RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


Scorr: ‘THE ANTIQuARy’ (11 S. x. 90, 
155).—6. “ Its parent lake ” (chap. xvii.).— 
This is probably a reference to Smollett’s 
‘Ode to Leven Water,’ 1. 17 :— 


Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make. 


THoMAS BAYNE. 


Rev. FERDINANDO WARNER (11 S. ix. 
369).—He was created LL.D. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 5 March, 1754 (Patent 
Roll). DANIEL HiPpwELu 





Motes on Books, 


Memorials of an Ancient House: a History of the 
Family of Lister or Lyster. By the Rev. 
Henry Lyttelton Lyster Denny. (Ballantync.) 

THIS sumptuous volume does not disappoint the 

expectations it excites. The family of Lister or 

Lyster furnishes, perhaps, as good an example as 

any in Great Britain or Ireland of a stock, not, 

indeed, distinguished by any name belonging un- 
questionably to the first rank among the leaders 
of mankind in any particular sort of activity, but 
proved capable of bearing generation after 
generation of sound gentlemen and gentlewomen 
—those brave enough and able enough to make 
some mark among their compeers, and these for 
the most part supplied with the beauty and ele- 
gance and accomplishments requisite to make 
them the fitting repositories and handers-on of the 
gentler part of the traditions of a good family. 
The first of the name to make any distinct 
appearance was one John Lyster de Derby, 
living in 1312, brother of Geoffrey Lyster, in 
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that same year member of Parliament for 
Derby, these being sons of Sir Thomas Lyster, 
Knt., who was living in 1272. John Lyster 
increased the wealth and importance of the 
family by his marriage with an heiress, Isabel de 
Bolton, who brought him Midhope, Rimington, 
Gisburne, and Clitheroe—lands on the banks of 
the Ribble which her descendants have held ever 
since. Fourth in descent from John and Isabel 
de Bolton comes Christopher Lyster of Midhope, 
whose two sons, William and Thomas, were the 
progenitors of the two main branches of the house 
of Lister—those with which Mr. Denny has been 
principally occupied. The descendants of the 
second son have, on the whole, done most, as they 
have become most numerous. Jane Lyster, the 
daughter of Thomas, was, by her marriage with 
John Alan of Rossall, the mother of Cardinal 
Alan, the distinguished sixteenth-century scholar. 
Jane’s brother, another Thomas, married a 
Westby, and from Thomas, his eldest son, come 
the Listers of Gisburne, the Lords Ribblesdale, 
and the Listers of Armitage, as well as, through 
asecond grandson, the Listers of Manningham ; 
while from his second son, Anthony of Newsholme, 
is derived the interesting line of the Lysters of 
Roscommon. This Anthony’s youngest son, 
Walter, went to Ireland as secretary to Judge 
Osbaldeston, and married his daughter Debora, 
thus bringing into the Lyster family the blood of 
half the royal houses in Europe—which, indeed, 
was to be reinvigorated as the generations went 
on by union with more than one other lady of 
royal descent. 


Mr. Denny has added to particulars of marriages, 
rogeny, and deaths such interesting details of the 
ife and character of individuals as he has been 

able to get together, and the careers of the Ros- 
common Lysters are among the liveliest. Anthony 
Lister, son of Walter, married a Miss Blood, who 
with her five children was murdered in 1641 by 
the Irish insurgents. Anthony himself, the story 
goes, was saved by being hidden in an ‘“ oven” 
by the ready-witted nurse of his children—which 
“oven,” it has been conjectured, was a round, 
hollow mound, of which several are found in 
groups in that part of the country. A delightful 
boy must have been Thomas Mark Lyster—true 
son, too, of an impetuous father—who died at the 
age of 23, but contrived before that to meet little 
Miss Henrietta Bourke, aged 14, who had been 
reprimanded at school, and had run away crying. 
Hearing what was the matter, Thomas Mark, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ No one will ever scold you again,” 
carried her off and married her then and _ there. 
The uncle of Thomas Mark, Anthony Lyster, 
through whom the line descends, also made a 
romantic marriage, having for wife a beautiful 
girl called ‘‘ Anna McLellan,’’ reputed to have 
been a daughter of Princess Amelia Sophia: 
her father, one of her grandsons used to say, 
would never be known. The eldest son of these 
had a pleasant adventure as a young man, 
Ordered by the War Office to go to Leith to 
recruit there for his regiment, he embarked with 
his wife and child in a sailing vessel, which was 
wrecked off the Farne Island Rocks. After 
nearly losing the child, they were rescued by the 
brothers of Grace Darling, and taken to Bam- 
borough Castle, where they stayed as guests of 
Archdeacon Thorpe. There they met two under- 
graduates (Henry Temple and William Lamb), 





who arrived “with their vacation knaps 
filled chiefly with books, on their wane 
friendship sprang up between them and the 
Listers, and they all seem to have made their 
way back to London as strolling players. When 
Temple had become Lord Palmerston and Lamb 
Lord Melbourne, the friendship grew to have 
no little value for Lister, shown chiefly in the 
bestowal of commissions in the army on his 
numerous sons. 

From William, Christopher Lister’s elder son 
come the Listers of Thornton and Burwell, and 
the Listers of Skelbrooke, now known as Neviles. 
These have intermarried, as every genealogist 
1s aware, with many ancient and well-known 
families, and in the seventeenth century attained 
to some distinction in medicine and natural 
science: witness Sir Matthew Lister, faithful 
servant of Charles I., and Dr. Martin Lister, 
author of the ‘ Historia sive Synopsis Methodica 
Conchyliorum.’ 

The surname was undoubtedly borne by several 
families who were not connected with the “‘ancient 
house’ here in question, and Mr. Denny has 
collected pedigrees and biographies illustrating 
no fewer than fifteen which may be taken as 
independent. Among them is the family of the 
one Lister who has given the name its widest 
renown, the great surgeon whose discovery of the 
cause of the suppuration of wounds and inven- 
tion of antiseptic surgery have revolutionized the 
whole treatment of wounds. His ascendants are 
traced up to a Bryan Lister of Bingley in York- 
shire, who was buried in 1607. 

_ The book is illustrated with numerous highly 
interesting portraits, some of which deserved, 
however, to be better reproduced. The excellent 
plan of the book, the carefully accumulated in 
formation of collateral interest, and the un- 
usual liveliness of the way in which the different 
matters are set out are worth some special praise. 
It should prove of real use and value to the 
student of genealogy, and also a source of enter- 
tainment to the general reader. Indeed, Mr. 
Denny may consider himself rewarded for what 
must have been prolonged and often somewhat 
arduous labour by the knowledge that he has 
ee one of the most notable books of its 
ind. 


Chats on Household Curios. 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 
THIS is the sixteenth of the series of these use- 
ful books, and may he regarded as a conipanion 
to the ‘ Chats on Copper and Brass.’ Mr. Purgess 
has, with his wonted industry. made diligent 
search for examples among public collections 
and private friends, and the numerous illustra- 

tions show with what good result. 

The “‘ Ingle side,’ being the central attraction 
in British homes, naturally has first place; and 
the tinder-box is naturally one of the most 
prominent curios. Mr. Burgess gives the date 
of the lucifer match as 1820, but we do not 
think it came into general use before 1834. It 
is remarkable that it was not until about 1860 
a match that would light only on the box was 
introduced by Messrs. Bryant & May. 

The subject of table appointments (knives. 
forks, and spoons) gives occasion for much folk- 
lore, as does the punch-bowl, which until recent 


By F. W. Burgess. 
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years was inseparable from the convivial feast- 
Among peg tankards mentioned is the one origin- 
ally belonging to the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
afterwards in the possession of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. It held two quarts, the pegs dividing 
its contents into half-pints, according to the 
Winchester standard. On it were carved round 
the sides the twelve Apostles, and on the lid the 
‘scene of the Crucifixion. Under ‘ The Old Work- 
box’ we get chats about spinning-wheels, and 
are reminded that St. Distafi’s Day, formerly 
the 7th of January, was the day on which women 
resumed work after Christmas. The article on 
musical instruments gives an interesting ‘note? of 
the introduction of the piano. On a playbill of 
Covent Garden Theatre issued in 1767 it was 
announced that “ Miss Brickler will sing a 
favourite song from ‘Judith,’ accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin on a new instrument called the 
pianoférte.”’ 

The ‘‘ Chats” close with a list of obsolete 
household names. Among these are ‘‘ Ample,”’ 
an ointment box formerly carried by a medical 
man; ‘“‘ Bombard,” a large leathern bottle for 
carrying beer, a term also applied to ancient 
ale-barrels; and ‘Finger guard,” to protect 
the nails when nibbing pens. 


of the Hunter Archeological Society. 
(Sheffield, the Society.) 


Tris Society was inaugurated at Sheffield 
University on the 18th of May, 1912, when a 
hundred members were enrolled, and we are glad 
to see that it is now a flourishing association of 
some 300 members. The objects of the Society 
are ‘‘the promotion of interest in the preserva- 
tion, excavation, and restoration of the ancient 
sites, buildings, &c., in Sheffield and its neigh- 
bourhood, and in the preservation of local place- 
names, folk-lore, and dialect ; the collection and 
preservation of books, manuscripts, maps, coins, 
and objects of local, and particularly antiquarian, 
interest, and the undertaking of the care of such 
objects on loan; the preparation and publica- 
tion of papers on local history, and of biographical 
and genealogical accounts of local worthies,” &c. 

The first paper, by Mr. Charles Drury, rightly 
gives an account of Joseph Hunter, whose name 
the Society has adopted in honour of the historian 
of Hallamshire. This is followed by a gossip on 
‘The Customs of Hallamshire,’ by our old con- 
tributor Mr. S. O. Addy, who explains that ‘ the 
word Hallamshire is a convenient expression for 
Sheffield and the surrounding villages, such as 
Ecclesfield, Bradfield, and Handsworth, without 
attempting to define its original limits.” Mr. 
Edmund Curtis writes on ‘ Sheffield in the Four- 
teenth Century’; Mr. T. Walter Hall on ‘ Ye 
Racker Way’; Mr. R. E. Leader on ‘ The House 
at the Church Gates’; and Mr. W. T. Free- 
mantle on ‘The Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., a 
Bibliography.’ An account is also given of the 
summer excursions. 

The illustrations include ‘ Lady’s Bridge in 
1844’; ‘Ye Racker Way, 1914’; ‘A Brass 
Sealing Box, 1644’; and some ancient local 
furniture from the late Rezinald Gatty’s collec- 
tion, of which Mr. Charles Green furnishes 
descriptions. 

We offer our cordial greetings to this latest of 
our Archeological Societies. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


READERS whose wants are apt to be much 
longer than their purses might do well tu consult 
Catalogue No. 138 issued by Mr. Andrew Baxen- 
dine of Edinburgh. It contains a large number 
of useful works offered at low prices. We mention 
half a score or so of those which happened to 
fall in with our own line of thought at the moment ; 
it would be easy to make several other such lists. 
There is the 1790 edition of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce ’ 
with Pinkerton’s Notes and Glossary, 3 vols., 
10s. 6d. There is a copy of the edition of Burke 
in 12 vols. brought out by Bickers, a new copy 
and cut of print, 21. 18s. 6d. Mr. Eckel’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of First Editions of Dickens,’ published 
last year, is offered for 12s. 6d.; and we noticed 
a set of Blackwood’s ‘ Works’ of George Eliot, 
published at 21. 12s. 6d., to be had here at 1l. 15s. 
Lord Braybrooke’s ‘ Pepys,’ the edition published 
three years ago in 4 vols., is certainly cheap at 
10s. 6d.; and the 1902 edition of Lockhart’s 
Scott,’ now out of print, in 10 vols., is not dear 
either at 31. 10s. Mr. Baxendine has also a 
complete set of The Yellow Book from April, 1894, 
to its end in April, 1897, the price being 2/. 2s. ; 
and Weiner’s translation of Tolstoy—the whole 
of the ‘ Works ’—for which he asks 27. 15s. 6d. 


Messrs. BRowNE & Browne of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne describe over 1,100 items in their Catalogue 
No. 109 recently sent us. The principal one is, 
perhaps, the complete set of the Surtees Society’s 
Publications from 1834 to 1905, running to 
111 vols., and offered for 301. We noticed 
‘ Plutarch’s Lives ’"—A. H. Clough’s edition of the 
Dryden translation, su called—in 5 vols., uncut, 
1898, 4l. 4s.; a first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ a good copy in the original calf, 1755, 
4l. 4s.; and a copy of the best edition of Grote’s 
‘Greece,’ in 8 vols., 1862,37. An item which may 
interest those who care for antiquities and for 
curious information is the collection, in seven 
folio volumes, of some 3873 engravings, with 
appropriate letterpress, by different authors, 
illustrating costume in Great Britain, China, 
Turkey, Russia, and Austria, ranging in date from 
1804 to 1818, and having cost over 701., which is 
here to be had for 167. We may also mention the 
late S. W. Stevenson’s ‘ Dictionary of Roman 
Coins,’ revised by C. Roach Smith and completed 
by Frederick W. Madden, 1889, 31. 10s.; and a 
copy, priced 51. 5s.,of Mr. George Redford’s ‘ His- 
tory of Sales of Pictures,’ 1899. 


MEssrs. CHARLES THURNAM & Sons of Carlisle 
have sent us their Catalogue No. 16, which is full 
of good things relating to the North of England, 
principally Cumberland and Westmorland. It 
includes books on topography, books on arche- 
ology and history, volumes of verse, transactions 
of societies, and even a certain amount of fiction, 
as well as sundry pamphlets, papers printed for 
clubs or societies, and records of different sorts 
and periods. The most unusual of the items is 
one of which the description is entitled ‘ Cale- 
donian Railway,’ consisting of plans of the railway 
from Carlisle to Edinburgh, on 18 sheets, and 
plans also of the line to Castle Carly (Dumfries) 
on 5 sheets, as well as 23 more sheets giving tables 
of cost, &c., all mounted on linen and bound in 
leather, 107. 10s, 








